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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


BY MISS VANDENHOFF 

Tuov hast forgot '—I would not waken, 
In thy heart the thought of me— 

Of me, whom, now, thou hast forsaken, 
Banished from thy memory ! 


I would not bid thee mind the token 
I, so blushingly received ! 

I'd not recall thy vews—now broken, 
Nor repeat how thou'st deceived ! 


I would but—ere the grave enfold me, 
Coldly, in its narrow cell, 

] would but—ere I die—behold thee 
Ere my lips are mute I'd tell, 


' 


That where my early faith was plighted, 
There, my first, last love was given ; 

i'd say, my heart, though crushed and blighted, 
Hov'ring “tween this earth, and heaven, 


Does never for thy falsehood blame thee 
E’en in thought—no—tlessings still 
Are on thee showered, when I name thee, 
Prayers, to guard thee, love, from ill! 


Then come ! oh hear my farewell spoken, 
And receive my parting breath. 

(% come! and take thou back thy token, 
When this hand is stilled in death. 





SYRIAN TALES. 





) 


THE FAIR CIRCASSIAN. 





CHAPTERS—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


¥TWwoO 





Not far from the banks of the Orontes, and aloof from any other 
ibtation, stood a Syrian cottage, where dwelt a peasant, his wile, 
wdonly son. It was the daily employment of the latter to lead 
ae few sheep of his father to the hills, where the wild and sweet 
notes of his Syrian pipe often cheered the traveller on his way ; the 
suravans travelling from Damascus to Bagdad sometimes passed 
vy, and purchased of his father’s flock ; and nothing could exceed 
¢ joy of Semid when b» heard the camel bell, and the mournful 
caant of the Arab driver, and saw the long train of the caravan 
vindiag up the mountain path. He would then listen with delight 
) the tales of these travellers of the desert, and longed to accom- 
pany them on their way; but when he returned to the cottage at 
git, when the fire was kindled on the rude floor, the unleavened 
sxe baked in the embers, and the milk, fruit, and honey from the 
ls. formed their repast ; when he heard his parents say, in words 
affection, that he was their only support and joy, he reproached 
uself for having ever cherished the thought of leaving them. But 
»night there arose a violent storm; the Orontes overflowed its 
iks, the blast came wild and furious from the desert beyond, and 
ined through the lonely group of fig-trees around the cottage 
eth a sound as of destruction. Amidst the darkness and the beat- 
¢ of the rain was heard a voice of distress that seemed to implore 
dmission and shelter. Semid arose, and on opening the door, a 
enerable man entered, whose green turban and toil-worn features 
reclaimed him to be a hadgi, or pilgrim from Mecca; his beard 
scended nearly to his girdle, and overcome by fatigue and the 
olence of the storm, he threw himself on the coarse carpet which 
as spread for him, and hung over the blazing fire; and when he 
d drank of the coffee presented him, his faded looks brightened 
th joy, and at last he broke silence, and gave the blessing of a 
ig, and adored the goodness of Allah. The storm was hushed, 
e moon-light came through the lattice window of the cottage 
¢ pilgrim knelt, and folding his hands on his breast—he prayed, 
ung his eves on earth, with tense devotion; he thrice pressed 
* forehead on the ground, and then stood, with his face to Mecca, 
1 invoked the prophet. 








Semid gazed on the stranger—he could be no wandering der- 
¢; his aspect and manner were far superiour to the poverty of 
and on the hem of his garment was embroidered that 
sage from the Koran, fit only for the good —The next and scve- 
tal foll vg davs the Hadgi was sti]] a weleome quest; he had 
g and restless traveller, and when Semid was seated by 
n the rude portico of the cottage, as the sun was setting 
the Orontes, and the wild monntains around, and he had given 
* chibouque into his hands he drank in, with insatiable delight, 
and peril on the wave and the wilderness 

nh the other related. At last the dav of his departure came, 
1 Semid wept bitterlv as he clasped the hand of the stranger. who, 
mng his short stav, had become deeply attached to him, and who 
* turned to the father and mother, and raised his right hand to 
*aven, and attested his words by the name of Allah. “T am 
me,” the shaft of death has stricken 
as I have beheld the Euphrates 


8 Cress, 





erv tale of wandering 


he said, “‘ in the world : 
ve and frien 








fom my side relat 


| 


‘ 


| rush on its solitary course through the wild, that once flowed through 
the glory and light of the bowers of Eden. Yet suffer your son to 
cheer and brighten my way, and I will be to him both parent and 
counsellor ; he shall partake of my wealth, and when three years 
have passed over our heads, he shall return to bless your declining 
years.” It was long before the parentsof Semid would consent to 
this proposal, but at last the prospect of their son's advancement, 
and of his return, endowed with knowledge and wealth, wrung a 
reluctant assent. The sun's rays had not penetrated through the 
grove of fig-trees that shadowed his home. when the youth and his 
companion directed their course across the plain, and on the third 
day entered the thick forests which terminated it, sleeping at mght 
beneath the trees around the fire they had kindled. The toil of the 
way was lightened by the converse of the moslemin, which was 
full of instruction and delight, yet mingled with much that was 
strange and wild, of genii, the power of evil and good spirits, and 
the marveflous events he had met with in his varied path. But he 
knew not that that path was so soon to be closed. One night, 
overcome by fatigue, and the excessive heat of the way, they had 
sunk to sleep in the wood, without taking the precaution of kin- 
dling a fire. In the middle of the night Semid was awakened by 
a piercing shriek, and hastening to his companion, found he had 
, been bitten by a serpent, whose wound was mortal; already the 
poison began to circulate through ‘this veins, his limbs trembled, his 
face was flushed with crimson, and his eyes had a fatal lustre. He 
clasped the hand of the youth convulsively in his own, and pressed 
it tv his heart. ** O my son,” he said, ** Allah has called me at the 
midnight hour, and the angel of death has put his cup to my lips 
ere I thought it was prepared ; and thou art left solitary like a bride 
widowed on her marriage morn :—thy friend and guide torn from 
thee, what will be thy fate '—and the wealth that would have been 
thine will now be scattered amongst strangers."’ He paused, and 
seemed lost in thought: the young Syrian supported his dying head 
on his knees, and his tears fell fast on the face that was soon to be 
shrouded from him forever. Suddenly the old man drew forth from 
his bosom a memorial of his affection, that was indeed indehbie, 
and fixing his look intensely on his friend, ‘** Semid,” he said, “1 
have hesitated whether to consign to vou this mng, and darkness is 
on my spirit as to the result. Place this ring on your finger, and 
it will invest you with surpassing beauty of feature and form, which, 
if nghtly used, will conduct vou to honour and happmess; but if 
abused to the purpose of vicious indulgence, will make sorrow and 
remorse your portion through life.’ He fainted, but reviving once 
nore, “* Turn my face to Mecca,” he cried, “to the tomb of my 
prophet ;” and striving to fix his eves on the east, ‘*] come, O loved 
of Allah—the dark realms of Eblis shall not be my home, nor El 
Arat have any terrours for me : thrice have these feet compassed 
the Caaba, where rest thy ashes; thrice to arrive there have they 
trod the burning desert, where thy promises were sweeter to me 
than the fountain or the shadow—receive me to thy paradise!" — 
He sank back and died. All mght the Syrian boy mourmed loudly 
over the bédy of his benefactor ; and the next day watched over it 
| till sunset, when with difficulty he dug a rude grave and interred 
it. Early on the second morning he pursued his way through the 
forest, and the sun was hot on the plain beyond, ere he advanced 
from its gloomy recesses. He had placed the ring, of 4 green 
colour and without ornament, on his finger, and already amidst his 
grief for the loss of his friend, his heart swelled with vanity at the 
many advantages it had given him. Oppressed with the heat he 
drew near to where a fountain gushed forth beneath a few palm- 
trees on the plain, and formed @ limpid pool ; he stooped to drink, 
but started back at beholding the change a few hours had made 
The sun-burnt features of the shepherd bov had given place to a 
countenance of dazzling fairness and beauty; the dark ringlets 
clustered on the pure forehead over still darker eves, whose look 
was irresistible ; his step became haughty as he pursned his way, 
and saw each passenger fix on him a gaze of admiration, and he 
glanced with disdain on his coarse peasant’s dress 
The sun was setting on the splendid mosques and gilt minarets 
of the city of Damascus, now full in view, when a numerous tram 
of horsemen drew near; it was Hussein, the son of the Pacha, re- 
turning from the course. Struck at the sight of one so meanly clad, 
vet so extremely beantifal, he stopped and demanded whence he 
came and whither he was journeying ; on Semid replying he was 
friendless and a stranger, he by added 
that on the morrow he should become one of his own guards. 'T} 
next day, in his military habit, and rich arms, and mounted on a 
tine Arab courser, he rode Each dav now saw 
some improvement in the shepherd of the Orontes ; 


de hun follow in his tram, and 





by the prmee’s side 
possessing hv 
nature a quick imagination, and an enterprising spirit, he made a 
rapid progress in the accomplishments of the court of Damascus 
Speedily promoted by Hussein, whose favourite he had become, 
and admired by all for the exquisite personal advantages he pos- 
sessed ; he joined with those of his own rank in every amusement 


and pleasure the citv afforded Sometimes they passed the hours 





in the superb coffee-houses, where the fonntain spouted forth a lofty 
column of water, and the coolness and incessant murmur were de- 





hehtfal amidst the sultrv heats—or on one of the light pleasure- 
houses bmit on piles 11 the midst of the rivers which rushed through 
the city, thev sat at nicht on soft enshions, and coffee, sherbet. and 
other Inxuries were served ; and while the moonlight, mingled with 
the gl sre of lamps. fell on the scene, thev listened to the mvesic 
and gazed on the volupt ous dance of the Alméh enrls Amidst 
scenes like these the memory of his father and mother. the lonely 
cottage on the river's bank, his few shee r. and his mountain sol 

tudes, grew more and more faint; all lowe for simplicity and mno- 


cence of life and heart was lost irretrievably, and the senses were 
The 
Hussein, a beautiful Circassian, had one 
by the river's side, 


prepared to vield to the first seduction favourite mistress of 
morning, while walking 
beneath the sveamore trees seen Semid plaving 


at the yernd with the prince, and his uncommon loveliness of coun- 


tenance and noble figure had inspired her with a violent 

One day as he sat beneath the portico of a coflee-house, 
those women approached him, whose employment tt is to sell nose 

gays of flowers to the Turkish ladies ; she drew one from her bas 
ket, and put it into his hand : the various flowers were so arranged 
as to convey a message of love from that lady, the fame of whose 
charms filled the whole city. Deeply flattered as the heart of Se 

mid was at this discovery, and filled with intense to be 

hold such perfections, he still hesitated ; gratitude to his benefactor 
Hussein ; the memory of the lessons of piety so often received 
from his parents ; the dying words of the pilgrim of Mecca; all 
conspired to deter him. But, to be the object of the love of sueh 
a woman, and solicited to behold her '—the thought was irresisti 

ble. Night came, aad the last call to praver of the Muezzin from 
the minaret had ceased, when, disguised, he climbed the lofty wal 
that encircled the harem of the prince, and, gliding through the 
garden, was admitted by one of the eunuchs, who conducted him 
through several apartments mto the one that was the abode of the 
favourite. The moon-lght came famtly through the windows of 
richly stained glass, and showed mdistinctly the gold characters 
from the Koran inscribed beneath—the exquisite perfumes whic! 

filled the air, and the lulling murmur of the fountain gushing on 
the nch marble, stole on the with seductive power—the 
upper part, or divan, of the Serai was covered with the costly 


passior 


one oF 


eurosity 


senses 


silks, carpets, and brocades of Persia and Damascus, with nume 
rous sofas, cushions, and superb mirrors—and at the end of all, 
where the small cluster of silver lamps threw their light on an ot- 
toman of crimson velvet and gold, reclined the voung and haughty 
Cireassian. She wore a blue Cashmere turban, clasped on her 
high and fair forehead by a wreath of diamonds, and beneath fel 
the raven ringlets of her hair, which were just suffered to rest or 
right shoulder—the vest that confined the bosom, as if to contrast 
with its exquisite whiteness, was of black, and this was circled by 
a golden girdle—her right arm, the tume thrown back, lay moveless 
like a wreath of snow on the dark ottoman, and on the left arm 
languidly rested her beautiful cheek, whose natural 7 
now flushed—and the drooping eye-lash tinged with surmeh, could 


icness Was 
not shroud the glance that flashed irresistibly from beneath, while 
the full and crimson lips, unhke the Grecian outline, 
parted by an unconscious smile at sight of the beloved 
stood before her Dazzled at the sight of such excessive 
Semid stood motionless, unable to advance, or withdraw his eves 


were just 
form that 


beauty 


from the Circassian, who rose from her reclming posture, and waved 
her hand for him to be seated on the ottoman beside her. Scarcely 
had he obeyed her, and recovering from his confusion, begun to de 

clare the passion he felt, when the loud sound of voices and steps 
rapidly approaching the Sera: was heard. Semid 
paralyzed by his feelings, gazed alternately at the lady, and at the 


started up, and 
door, through which he every moment expected the guards to burst 
of death 
his hands so convulsively m hers, 


with the sentence In the agony of her fear, she clasped 


as, on his sudden starting from 
her side, to draw unconsciously the green ring from his tinger 

At that moment she uttered a loud erv, and fixed her dark eves 
on him, but their expression was—no longer love ; in place of the 
te qptiful and matchless Semid, stood before her a venerable man, 
in appearance like an Imaun; his beard hong down to his girdle, 
his thin gray locks were scattered over his wrinkled front, and his 
look was sad and imploring Hussey 
attendants burst into the apartment, and searched m vam with bit- 
w hose appear 


Just at this instant, and bos 


ter imprecations for the traitor Semid ; the strar 
ance bespoke him either a Hakim, or physician, or a 
d. He rushed wildly into 
silent every 


t there 


cer 
teacher of re 
lion, was suffered to de part unmoleste 
they were and deserted, for 


streets of the city 


retired to rest: | 


the 
inhabitant had 
of Semid, no calm for the 


was rest for the soul 


hopeless sorrow and devourmg despair 


he had cast from him for ever the only gilt 
! 


which now agitated it ; 





that would have raised him in the career of life, and when he gazed 
on his withered form, felt his lunbs tremble, and the chill blast 
wave his white locks, he lifted his staff towards heaven, and cursed 
the hour when the stranger's steps came to the cottage of hw f 

ther; and the still more fatal seduction of beauty which now left 
shame and wretchedness his only portion He paced meessantly 
the empty streets, which returned no sound save his own step, till 


the dav dawned, and the numerous pom lation be gan to a] pear, and 
the coffee-houses to fill, when he hurried mto the retreats of the 
gardens 

Worn ont with fatigue and angursh, he fell fast asleep beneath 
the trees, but that sleep was worse than waking; the Circassian 
knelt before him, her beantiful tresses sweeping the ground, and 
raised her look to hie with love and tenderness unutterable—he 
clasped her to his bosom, when she suddenly broke from hie arme, 
scorn and indignation fashed from her eves, and the sounds that 
yang in his ears as he awoke were her curse and laugh of mockery 
and contempt It was mid-day, and many had so ght shelter from 
the sultry heat beneath the orange and citron trees around ; sherbet 
and coflee were supplied by some of the sellers who had arranged 
their small shops on the spot. Semid gazed wildly on the varnous 
groups, for an hem he discovered some of his dearest it rates 
ie would have shed towards them, to share im their gay converse, 
to hear from their lips, perhaps, some words of consolation; but hes 
robe was pulled by some children, who gazu up at the venerable 
and striking features of hun they took for an Tmavn. besovueht his 
blessing * Blessing from me" erred Serd ; the thought wae to 
ic conl more bitter than the Ff k tree to the famished traveller 
“1 Allah’ who hast quenched the eht of mv path s deniv, and 
crushed me by thy door 1 T ennk slowly from yort deere 
nitnde, the rich pleasures of the world would have patsed gently 
from mv grasp: but vesterday. strength and glorious hearty were 
in this frame, and now it bends into the tomb; the frends ef my 
eon] pass me in their pride, and know me not Ww 
leve the wretched Semu He bent his steps towards the 
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obscure lodging; he shunned the crowded streets 


and sought an 





and sweet promenades by river side, and retired to a cottage in || thus found their way to the remotest parts of Europe. ‘The Pal- 
the gardens near the city, that was shrouded by the mass of cypress || myrencs were, therefore, a mixed race—their origin, and many of 
and truit trees amidst which it stood. Here, as solitude became || their customs, were Egyptian ; their love of luxury and their man- 
more familiar to hin, he began to regard the utter desolation of bis || ners were derived from Persia ; their language, literature, and ar- 
coudition wilh icss a ish ol spar t: at evening, he sometimes tre- chitecture were Greek 

quented the places, where the [mauns, the Multis, and the learned Thus, like Venice and Genoa, in more modern times, Palmyra 
of the eity, associated ; among these venerable men, his appearence |, owed its splendour to the opulence and public spirit of its mer- 
insured him respect; m their conversations on the deep things of | chants; but its chief fame and historical interest it owes to the 


religion, of nature, and of destiny, his mind became expanded and || genius and heroism of a woman 





anunated ; he devoted his daily solitude to the study of the Koran, Septimia Zenobia, for such is her classical appellation, was the 
of medicme, and other sciences, will such success, that he becamu daught r of an A b chet, Amrou, the son ot Dharb, the son ot 
im time famous throughout the city ; and the learned Imaun was! Hassan. Of her first husband we have no account: she was left a 
1dmired, and listened to by all: while others hung on the words |; widow at a very early age, and married, secondly, Odenathus, 


while the aged were silent, and the gay and ,, cluef of several tribes of the desert, near Palmyra, and 2 prince of 


before him, new 


that fell tr 


ti TANS Att 
extraordinary valour, and boundless ambition Odenathus was the 


st Sapor (or, more properly, 


wughtless Compost sources Of Consvlutions 


Keven the n, aily ol the 
Shah Poor,) king of Persia: he 
over that powe riul monarch, and twice pursue d his armies even to 
Oder 


motives attached hin to lite Romans m their wars agai 


ry The spit ndid palaces tu which Rls presence Was once 


opened to hits spirit, Ww 
} 


as he passed 
courted, 


gained several splend a Victorics 


and lieard the sounds ol joy within, and, bitterer than all 









than even the despairmg doom of the halls of Eblis, when woman's 
hat sought him with 





he gates of Ctesiphon (or Ispahi n,) huis capital thus was 


haughty step and look of resistless beauty, as fond of the chase as of war, and in all his military and hunting 


vlurement and delight, were now turned from the decayed Imaun |, expeditions he was accompanied by his wife Zenobia, a circum- 


with pity and aversion ; he felt misery, that wisdom was unavailing |) stance which the Roman historians record with astonishment and 


‘ 


to cure lo tly trom s, but 





which was the gene- 
time. Zenobia not only ex- 
lor which they 


and fortitude, tm 


admiration, as contrary to their mann 


Arab women of that 


these scenes he resolved to quit Damascus 


sunrise he issued out of the 
Al’ the dav he 


always found a kind welcome 


ral custom of the 
celled her countrywomen in the qualities 
prudence, 


lor ever; and at northern pate that con- 


ducts to Haleb were all 


pu sued his pourney, and at night 
On the filth | 


splendour ; and mght 


remarkable—in courage, 


In tlie patience ot 


" } 
she also possessed a more 


Syrian cottages 


unusual fatigue, and activity of mind and body 





evening the sky s.owed a fiery and 





quickly came down on the scene, ushering in one of those furious |) enlarged und rstanding ; her views were more enlightened, her 
tempests which arise so suddenly im the east: the rain fell in ter- |) habits more intellectual. ‘The successes of Odenathus were partly 
reuis, ai ie deep darkness was only broken by the lightning that || attributed to her, and they were always considered as reigning 


flashed on the mountain path of Se mid ; he paused and listened, but |) yointly was also eminently beautitul—with the oriental eves 


blast as it rushed || and complexion, teeth like pearls, and a voice o 


through the rocky passes, and the river foaming over Its course be- 


She 


wus no sound, save the 


loud voice of the 


there uncommon powel 


and sweetness 
overcome by fatigue, he despaired of reaching any place of Odenathus obtained from the Romans the tit = 


neath ; 
} revenged the 


shelter, when he suddenly perceived the 


t the cast; he 





cotlaves on gener 


lioht of some F 
been taken captive and 








the declivity above He entered one of them with the salutation | put to death by Shah i 
“ Salam Alicum,” peace be to you, seldom coldly listened to; the || king, with a luxurious barbarity truly oriental, is said to have used 
cottagers spread for the venerable wanderer thew best mat on the |) the unfortunate emperour as his footstool to mount his horse But 
floor, in the midst of which the fire burned bright and cheerfully, and |; m the midst of lus victories and conquests, Odenathus became the 
instantly prepared a simple repast, followed by cotlee and the chi- |! victim of a domestic conspiracy, at the head of which was his 
houque ; the neighbours entered to sit with the stranger in token of |) ney hew Mewonius. He was assassinated at Emessa during a hunt 
respect and honour; the young peasants d vnced to the guitar and || mg expedition, at d with hum lus son by his first marriage nobia 
pipe, and many a mountain song was sung Pleased at this scene || avenged the death of her husband on his murderers, and as her 
of gaiety and joy, and by the kindnéss and veneration paid him, the || sons were yet in their infaney, she first exercised the supreme 
spirits of the wanderer were elevated, and he forgot his sorrows | power in their name ; but afterward, apparently with the conser 


for a while, gazed on the hun with a delighted eve, |! of the imed the diaderm with the 


people, ass 
Queen of the Rast 
Phe Romans ¢ 


icknowledge Zenobia’s claim to the 


group betore 


and began to converse with so much eloquence and wisdom, that 
nd their effeminate ¢ nperour, Ciallienus, refused to 


the auditors listened with hushed and eager attention 





he talked ot 


the vicissitudes with which Allah visits our path of life, of de: sovereignty of her husba 


and Ilerachanus was sent with a 
a took the 


him in a pitched bartle 


und everlasting bioom reserved for dominions, large army to reduce 


family had | her to obedience ; but Zenob 


vy defeated 





and the scenes of beauty 
faithful 
clasped his 


when he suddenly paused—the children of the tield agains 


knees, and were ou lus features—the sound of | and total 


pazing 








the torrent dashing over its rocky path had caught his ear—and that |) this triumph over the haughty masters of the 
group that hour—all brought back the vivid, the bitter memory of | general, Zabdas, to attack them in Ex which she subduec nN 
what had been lh clasped his hands, and uttered a ery of idded to her territories, together w i] art of Arme i and As 
wuish—* On such a night,” he exclaimed, **came the strangerto! Minor. ‘Thus her dominions extended from the Euphrates to the 
nv native home, as the Orontes rushed by m its fury amidst the Mediterranean, and over all those vast and fertile countries formerly 
voice of the storm he prayed for shelter, and his words of melody |, governed by Ptolemy and Seleucus Jer lem, A ch, Damas 
lured me away © my father and mv mother! whose looks are cus, and other cities famed im history, were in ‘ »her empire 
bent over the desert for the steps of your son ; never can youbehold || but she fixed her residence at Palmyra, and in an interval of peace 
him again: were he to approach your door, you would thrust him | she turned her attention to the further adornment of her 1 
away as at) impostor; and his withered form would be bent in) cent ¢ | al It is related bv historians, that many of s 
anguish over the seenes of his ehildheod:" and “mock not my pendous fabrics of which the mighty 1 : stil existin wer 





misery with their presence . he said, as he thrust the children from ether crected or at least restored and embellished by this extraor 























him with a trembling hand * Let me roam again through the dinary woman But that which we have most difficulty in recon 
storm uid darkne Ss, but see not their eve bent on mine, hear not cing with the manners of her ace and country was Le is pes 
the:rr voice calling on me, whose witherin heart can never know a sronm fk study nd her taste for the Greck and La " ‘ t 
father’s love—my elhuild nd d path! ©! fora | She ts said to have iwnup an epitome of history fe ow 
mother’s tears falling on this hope less bosom-—but it may not be." use; the Greek historians, poets, nd osophers were tf to 
He bent his head to the ea it Lhe irs streamed fast down his i she mvited Lon us, one ot the most cleeant writ ‘ in 
withered cheek ; the villagers gazed w stranger's tiquity, to her splendid court, and appointed i her se ry and 
emotion, but it grew late, and they « ter the ‘ minister Por rhe con s famous *'T Sub 
to their homes After a night of disturbed repose, Semid bade an me,”’ a work which is not only admu e for ut ce Oxee 
early adieu to these friendly people, and pursued his yourney ; the lence, b most valuable s havu pres¢ ed to « t es ou V 
day was beautiful, and descerding the region of mountaims, he en veautiful fragments of ancient poets whose works are now | 
tered on a rich and extensive plam, and at last drew near one of those | particularly those of Sa o 
khans, built in lonely situations for the accommodation of travellers The classical st es of Zerobia seem to have ‘ u 
(To be concluded in our next some contempt for her Arab ancestry She was tf t deriv 
her origi from the Macedonian kings of Egypt, and of reckor 
Cleopatra among her progenitors In omitation of the famous 
HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, I rvi queen, she affected reat splendour in her stvle of liv g 
ind in her attire ; and drank her wine out of cups of gold richly 
'* The intention of these sket sis to present in a small compass, and carve I ’ rid ido ned with gems It is, however, mitted that ! 
at one view, an idea of the influence which a female government has had femule digt ty and discretion, as well as in beauty, she far sur ss 
generally on men and nation ' fthe influence which the possession of | ed Cleopatra She administered the government of her empire 














ower has had indiv yonthef ile charac If they should be ert: } } } } j } 
' . it! uch adt rabie ru ne ma ywolrev, and in ticu 
cised as beine too brief. perhaps it will also be recollected that it would WwW is 1 adam } uc po mh po 1 parts rw 
bave been far easier to have Leen t e diffuse, in which case the principal | such strict stice towards all classes of her subjects, that she was 
ect, that of preser n eral coup d'aul which might be grasped by the beloved by her own people, and respected and feared by the nei 
nd at ce. \ ld ‘ eater et) Jente and ct ‘ - : 
en GS On — . Aeighcre ve Une rgtbey —— bor ! onus She paid great attention to the education of he 
ters are not here treated! ’ tieal and hist cal, >utin a moral ar : » : > 
cturesque potnt of view rnd pe and national events, which three sons, hanited them im the Roman purple, and bri t them 
ire detatied in the usual works of aut v. not upon ept as pin the Roman lon But t} s predilects for the Greek and 
onnected with the destin or emanating f vt , ‘ » } 
ymnnected 1 the « vy. or emana € na \ Reman 1 ners appears to have displeased and alienated the Aral 
iracter—the passsions and | udices oft vidual sovere In es . > 
timating the characters and events wht ire bere ra v1 }yather t es; torit is remarked that ter = i eir feet cavalry 
than narrated, [do not wish to « ute i s t. by ena ve the rea nured to the deser nd une illed as rsemen, no longer formed 
lero ist tw reca ' ran i re rr - 3 
= “- y = Boye ' roa lous im is, allu the strer 1 p riny 
ne materiais tor the at ce tiser “ : . . . 
: While Ga s 1 Clandms governed the Roman empire, Z« 
nobia was allowed to pursue her conquests, rule er ninions, and 
MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, ‘ wv her triumphs almost without opposition; but at length the 
- fierce and active Aurelian was raised tot le d was In- 
BY MRS. JAMESON dignant that a woman s 4 shus brave with in ner Ota eltannll. 
oun omares . ' majesty of Rom Having subdued a s t s ewes 
ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA. ° 
e turned sa s dinst the ee ofr cas Zer cis 
Or the government and manners of t Ara s before the time maved by the t s of the Roman - vied t ce 
of Mahomet we have few ertect ac ints: bot f it ! herse ut their head d ve t seck ‘ mand to Jat i 
motest ages, they led the ! t a { datory life wineh ve nd fh ‘ s oss el bie fis ( bg ‘ \ 
they do at this day, dispe " s d dwelling der tents place near Ar / bia was te vy defeated in obst 
It was not to those wild indering tribes that the superb P te conflict; b not disheartene \ s reve she retire 
mvra owed its rise and erandeur, though situated in the midst of | upon Emessa, ral 1 her armies, and onee more defied t Ron 
their deserts, where it is now bh ld mits melancholy beantv and |) emperour Ik racain defeated with great ss, and her army 
ruined splendour, lke an enchanted wvd in the midst of an ocea nearly dispersed, the high-spirited eon withadre to Palmyra 
of sands. ‘The m unts who tratlicke etween | rand Europe. collected her friends ar d her. strengthened r fort i ne 
bv the only rovte then known, first ¢ nized this smgular spot, ind declared res tion to de id here 1! and her freedom 
which afforded them a conventent rest ace, and even m the tothe last moment of her existence 
j f Solo not ' ' nor rt ve nd gold. the Faenghi , ronscious of the ereat difficult xhic ia 
days af Svignon Was tae ¢ i the ~wems and gold, the eno na was conscious of the reat difhcuities which would at 


ivory, gums, spices, and silks of the far eastern countries, which | 





tend the siege of a great city, well stored with provisions and pg 
turally defended by surrounding deserts ; these deserts were » 
tested by clouds of Arabs, who, appearing and disappearing wit 
whiriwind, contu 





the swiitness and suddenness of a ially h ITASS: 
her enemies. ‘Thus defended without, and supported by a stror 
garrison within, Zenobia braved her antagonist trom the towers ¢ 
Palmyra as boldly as she had defied hun m the field of battle. 'T}, 
expectation vi succours from the east added to her courage 
determined her to persevere to the last “ Those,” sa d 


, Aure}; 


in one of his letters, ** who speak with contempt of the war | 





Waging against a woman are ignorant both ol the charact 
power of Zenobia It is in possibie to enumerate her warlike 





parations of stones, of arrows, and 


weapons and military engines - 
Aurelia n fact, became doubtful of the event of the si re, 
he offered the 


ot every specics of 








ueen the most honourabie terms ol cay 


tUlatior 


1 } 
she would surrender to his arms; but Zenobia, who was awaret 


+} > . | i ‘ 
raged in the Roman camp, and daily looked for the 





famine expect 
ed relief, reyected his proposals m a famous Greek epistle, w 

with eqt al arrogance and « lot wwe; she detied the utmost { 
power; and iding to the fate of Cleo} itra, expressed her res; 


iution to die er rather than vieid to the 





Romanarms. A 
tter, even more tl! 


th 


iian Was Incchst d by this 





ind delays attending the siege he redoubled his efforts, hy 


subsist his tr 


the succours she expected, he found tneans to 


even in the midst of the aav auded to the r 













































nd strer 1 of bis army, every day increased the dof . 
Dia, ane e despair of the Palmyrenes The city woul 
{ out much longer, and the queen resolved to fly, t ens 
her own safety, but to bring relief to her capital sucl leas 
the excuse made tor a part of her conduct which certain! vy re¢ 
pology M a fieet dromedary, she cont ; 
the v ce otf the best ers, and took t} oad t 
but she was rsued by a party of the Roman light cavalry, ove 
taken, and bre t as a captive o the presence of Aure } 
sternly demanded how she had dared to oppose the power of tor 
to which she rephed, with @ mixtt and g¢ ‘ 
be s I< sdained to acknow ledge i ters suchy 
Aureolus d Gallhenus To Aurehan I submit as my cor 
and my sovereign.”’ Aurehan was not d th le 
pliment mn ed to his answer, but he had net forgotten t ns 
nee of her former reply. While this conference 
going forward in the tent of the Roman emperour, the troops, w 
were enraged by her lor nd obstinate resistance, and all the 
suffered ¢ the sicg¢ Ssemibie mn tur tuc bar ‘ 
( for ve eunee, and with loud fierce cries den ‘ 
stant de l unl ¥ gues s ded by the 
and insolent sold:erv,. fora t rime v nts a? r 
her feminine terrours | perhaps been excus e out they ( 
rendered her base ; but in her first 7 hie rew herself « 
merev of the ¢ ere ecused her 1 sters as the « s 
dete ed resis ce nd confessed that I s “ t 
ername that eloquent letter of defiance which had s ncense 
is, Wl the rest of her tmmcatate Imends and counse 
tly s ced to the furv of the soldiers, and ' 
r met death with all the fortitude which be« © a wis 
eaty nen y his last me ents in endeay I rto¢ 
VA Na d rec cile her to her fate 
P iwra = surre ( d to the cor eror, who seized " 
easures of ‘ but spared t ners e hives 
s le \ he pi ‘ i ' Ror i! t 
turned to Europe, carrving with! Zen ! er fun 
were destined to cel triul 
scareely had Aur n reached the Helles; whent 
ro tto him that the 1 sof Pelmvra ! 
| had put the Roman gov } garrison tothe ov 
ut a moment's deliberation the emp e K. re 
» by wnd teok a te e Vv eance 
it ety ( d tiie 
of nts. me y , nd child 
i t¢ s, and leve 1 its walls to the I 
rd re 1 of his fury, and devoted a part of the « 
treasures re state some ot the clones he | dad destrove 
was too te: e could not reantmate the dead, nor se f 
pendous temple of the sun Palmyra be ne 
‘ ts very existence was forgotten, until al tacentury 
when some Engl sh travellers discovered it by accident | S 
blind f of one man extingurshed lite happiness nd 
and in ce through a vast exter f< ntry d se 
link whie d r connected the castern and western ¢ 
of the old world 
Whe Aurelian returned t rthe te nat 


























war, he ce lebrated his oramar;ry | \ 
pumber of elephants, and tigers, and strange beasts from the 
vered countries; sixteer dred gladiators, ann rie 
of captives, and a gorgeous display of treasures, old. s 
ems, plate ring raiment, and oriental luxuries ! 
nder of Imvra, were exhibited to the poy 
was fixe on the beautiful and majestic figure 
Syrian que who walked in the procession before her ow 
tuons ¢ tired her ng W 
wels er eves fixed ¢ tr 
under the werght ¢ eT s ‘ 
{ t two s.aves were oblige f 
side: while the Roman popul t 
degraded 1 the w € world gaped and stare¢ I 
ind s nexultation « } i 
' nT ent have tho rht she 
« ¢ roposed to tollow $ 
ness lf tude, envied her des Vv nd i her ‘ 
minv w the rness of av repentance 
[ captivity of oa took place in the ve 1 
{ vear of her reig ‘There are two accounts of st 
ite, ditke r widelv from each other. One author asserts s 
ved herself to death, refusing to survive her own ¢ f 
| r 1of herco nt v l t ot ers rite ts 1 t { ‘ en eT 
Aurelian bestowed on her a superb v at ‘Th “ e she rr 
sided t honour: and ts w erw ‘ I 
1 ’ sc! Sii¢ ed Vv ve = ! ‘ ‘ t 
old a rned into Ror families, a ss 
that some ts rer ed so late as et centurs 
The t oma a called, the Latin stories 
Iimola lerennicanus, and Vaballathus The voungest becar 





king of part of Armenia; but of the two eldest we have no accoun 
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LITERARY READING 





Tue MEANS THAT DESTROY HEALTH.—Take, for example, a 
young girl who has been bred delicately in town, and shut up in 
a nursery in her childhood—in a boarding-school through her youth 
_never accustomed ier to air or exercise, 
the law of God makes essential to health She 


cn two things that 
marries—her 
Her beauty fades 
arly ; and her acquaintances lamentingly exclaim, ** What a strange 
a mother be taken im the midst of lie 
ey Was it Providence No ! Providence 


and ten—a term long enough to 
but 


strength is inadequate to the demands upon it 


dence, that should 





from her children 


yss ened her three score years 


her ct ren’s children, she did 





rear her children, and to see 





laws on which lite depends, and of course s 


He ts 


and eminent in his profession 





t obey the 


4 father, too, Is Cut Off In 


‘ a usetul 


A gene- 
ral buz mses on every side of ** What a striking Providence !* The 
the 


ating’ iuxu 


» midst of his days 








und distinguished citizer 


» has been mm the habit of studying hall night, ol passing his 





us dinners, and 





his office and in the cour 
He has 
Did Providence cut 

fathers 
behind 


1some of our cities, 





g various wines. every day violated the 


depends 


The 


bie mother rare:yv i¢ 


him otf 





health 


} 


ends here are 


her vigorous ¢ 


olten trat 





diseases of the 





nd a tee ives 


It has been cust 





tor voung la- 


ntler A 


i ymmarv, i 
es to walk in thin shoes and delicate stockings in mid-w 


ylthv, blooming young 





essed in 





circu 





ity 














aws, pays the pe 
ath. * What asad Providence exclaim her trends. Was 
widence or her own folly’? A beautiful young bride goes mieht 
alter night, to parties made in honour ¢ She has a 
slightly sore throat, perhaps, and the her us inclement; but 
must wear her neck and arms bare ; for who ever saw a bride 
»a close evening dress She is consequently seized with an in 





:zmmation of the lungs, and the grave receives her before her bridal 
sysare over. * What a Providence!” exclaims the world, ** cut 








fin the midst of happiness and hopes'’ Alas! did she not cut 
thread of life herself’ A girl in the co ¥, exposed to « 

vangeful climate, gets a new bonnet, imstead of getting a flannel 
r t. Arheumatism ts the consequence. Should a girl sit 





wn tranquilly with the idea that Providence has sent the 


rhe ® 
own vanity, and 
at the 


r or drinking, 





sne charge it on her 





or sh 


ism upon her, 


Look, my you friends, mass ot 


void the folly m future 





seases that are incurred by intemperance 








rin study, or in business; by neglect of exercise, cleanliness, 


by indiscreet dressing, tight lacing, ete., et 





re ait, ind all is qu 
¥imputed to Prov 


Were the p 


Is there not impiety as well as 1eno- 


lence 


rance in this? iysical laws strictly observed from 


eration to generation, there would be an end to the fnghtful dis- 
ases that cut short life, and most of the long maladies that make 


te a torment or a tri il It is the opimion of those who best under- 
, : 


stand the physical svstem, that this wondertul 


is “ goodly temple,’ would 


ie body, 





macht 


g adually decay, and men would die, 


r ] 
safew now do dic, as if laliing to sieep 


THE PILGRIMS. 


Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adven 
rous vessel, the Maytlower of a forlorn hope, freighted with 





rost a future state, { bound across the unknown sea. I 
vold it pursuing with a thousand misgivings the uncertain, th 


jious voyage. Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass 


ind winter surprises them on the deep, but brings them not the sight 
{ the I see 
rovisions, crowded almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, 


wished-for shore. them now scantily supplied with 
layed by calms, pursuing a circuitous route; and now driven in 
ry before the raging tempest, on the high and The 
wiul voice of the storm howls through the rigging. The labouring 
dismal sound of the pump 
billow to billow; 
is over the floating 


ciuldy waves 





asta seem strained from their base ; the 
sheard; the ship leaps as it were, madly, from 
e ocean breaks, and settles with engulfing floo 
eck, and beats with deadening weight against the staggered vessel 
I see them, escaped from the perils, pursuing their all but desperate 
ndertaking, and landed, at last, after a five months passage, on the 
e-clad rocks of Plymouth; weak and weary from the voyage; 

rly armed, scantily provisioned, depending on the charity of their 
siup-master for a draft of beer on buard, drinking nothing but water 
without shelter; without means; surrounded by hostile 
volume of history, and tell me, on any prin- 
the 


manof military science, inhow many months 


1 shore; 
Shut 
ple of human probability, what shall be 
Te 


vere they all swept off by thirty savage tribes, enumerated within 


nbes. now the 


fate of this handful ot 
venturers. il me 


of New-England ? Teli me, politician 
' 


couonyv 


early limits how long did 


s shadow of a on which your conventions and treaties 


id not smiled, languish on the « 
the | 
andoned adventures of ot! 


stantcoast? Student of history, 
. the 


i settlements 





iffled proy 
er times, and find the paral 





pare for me 





Vas it in winter's storm beating upon the houscless heads of women 
, 


chuaren; Was 





was it hard our and spare meals; it disease; 


sit the tomahawk; was it the deep malady of a blighted hope, a 


ned enterprise, and a broken hx ng in its last moments, at 


recollection of the loved and left, bevond the sea; was it some, 





rallof these united, that hur i this forsaken company to their 
ancholy fate? And is that newher of these causes, 
at not all combined, wer st this bud of ? Isu 
ssible, that from a beginr so fr so worthy, not so 
10f admiration as of pity, there has gone forth a progress so 
My, growth so wondcrtul, a reality soimportant, a promise yet to 











Ifilled, so glorious )—F 
Tae Mai oF aTHENS.—-The deepest charm of wh gina, with 
tS Deaulies, Can boast, isin presen ol or lly Known 
1¢ reader as the “* Maud of Athens She res ttle cot 
ge, on the borders of the v with everything around her miuuly 
Tiaking of the romance sprinkled through her history In her 
Tson she is suvhitiv formed, hardiy reaching the meaium stature 
l vet possessing all the graces of amch symuinetry. A very sm 
and hand give a lightness to her attitude and n ns; wl a 
» blue eye sheds softness over the expressive and delicately lar 
nonized feat of her face. Herdressis simple and native, betraying 





20 vanity or even solicitude, if you except the care with which the 
Zlossy fulness of dark hair is made to assume the beautiful form of 
‘ne turban. The bridal flowers that once adorned those locks, have 


ften been renewed from the blossoming gifts of the year. The 


| bloom and vivacity which once coloured in her checks, and gave & 


child-like sprightliness to her manner, though still at times half sur 
viving and betrayed, have yielded to a paler aspect, and a 
subdued air. Her countenance, which appears to reveal the 


more 
unais 
guised flow of her feel 


tenderness, and sorrow 


ngs, has a mingled expression of diffidence 
You wouldt 


portion of her life had been overcast; that some ho; 


nk from her look, that some 
, fondly cher 
ished, had been broken; or that some memory clung to her heart, 
bevond the reach of her sym 


Yet ther 


ointing to one that had now passed 


I 
pathy, and the perception of her grief $a tone of cheer 
f 


ilness in her conversation, a playfulness in her fancy, that leads 


ou at times half to doubt if there be any permanent w 


- 


ght upon th 


delicate wings of her spimt. In speaking she becomes instantly 


animated; her eye dilates, her countenance lightens up, her voice, 


without losing any of its sweetness, becomes more assured, every 


} ' 








look and tone 1s full of sor when suddenly, asif some thought, to 
which you area stranger, had swept through he ist, she appears 
10 struggle between a current of emotions wholly new, and those to 


which sie had partially given utterance And yet, the blushing 


licacy with which she escapes from this momentary embarrassment 
loquently turned penod 
The 


purpose of 


touches you more than the most «¢ 
are all directed 


DrATH IN MAN AND ANIMALS 
by Divine Wisd 


iaws of nature 


ym for the Preserving life and increasing 


happiness. Pain seems in all cascs to precede the mutilation or 
destruction of those organs which are essential to vitality, and for 
the end of preserving them; but the mere process of dying seems to be 
the falling into a deep slumber ; and in animals, who have no fear of 
death dependent upon imagination, it can hardly be accompanied by 


suffering. In the human being, moral and 


very Intense g ntellectua 
motives constantly operate in enhancing the fear of ath, whieh 
without these motives in a reasoning being, wou!'d pr bly become 
null, and the love of life be lost upon every slight occasion of pain or 
disgust; but imagination ts creative with respect to both these pas 





sions, which, if they exist im animals, exist independent of reasor 

or as instincts. Pain seems intended by an all-wise Providence to 
prevent the dissolution of organs, and cannot follow their destruction 
I know several instances in which the process of death has been 


»bserved, even to its termination phers; and t} 


by good philose 


instances are worth repeatin Dr. Cullen, when dying, is said to 
have faintly articulated to one of his intimates, “I wish I had th 
power of writing or speak for then I would describe to you how 
pleasant a thing it is to Dr. Black, worn out by age and a dis 
position to pulmonary hemorrhage, which obliged him to live very 
low, whilst eating his customary meal of bread and milk, fell asleep 
and died in so tranquil a manner, that he had not even spilt the con 
tents of the spoon which he held in his ha And the lave Sir 


Charles Blagden, whilst at 1! meal with | Monsieur 


a soc 8 Inends 

and Madame Berthollet and Gay-Lussac, din his chair so quietly, 
that not a drop of the coflee in the cup which he held in his hand 
was spilt.—Ser If, Dare 

Great Men.— Great men are those who have felt much > tived 
much— who, in a few years, have lived many lives. ‘I tallest 
pines grow only in the regions of storms. Athens. the ciiy of tumult, 
was the mother of @ thousand great men; Sparta, t cily of order, 
boasted but one—Lycurgus—-and Lycurgus was born before the 
laws. Thus we see that great men most frequent!y appear in the 
midst ot popular agitations Homer, in the midstoft heroic ages 
of Greece; Virgil, under the triumvirate; Ossian, on the wreck of 


his country and her gods; Dante, Anosto, and Tasso, in the midst 








of the reviving convulsions of Italy; Corneille, and Racine, in th 
age of the Fronde; and Milton, chanting the first rebe n at the 
foot of the bloody scaffold of Whitehall. And if we examine the 


vidual destiny of these great men, we shall find them harassed 


inc 
by an agitated and miserable lift Cc waves, his 


if bn 


imoens cleaves th 
D’Ercilla writes his verses on the 
in the forests of Mexico. Those 


not divert from suflering of mind lead a et 


ists 


poem in his hand, 
f them whom bx 


iv does 


iby 





an 





rst mee! 
erst imseives 


1 not dn 
lnke 


rritability of disposition which ren em 


: 4 
and to those that surround them. Happy are they who 
before the 


Pascal; by gnef 


consumed by the ardour of 1 

like M re ar terrours 

of their own imagination, like the r Heeo 
Mr. Lestig, R. a A « spondent of the Lor Morning 


r time 
i Racine; or vi tims to th 


miserable Tasso } 


Chro writes to the « ‘ s I y y 

on s day's Is Mr. Leslie r America 
horn?” knowing s Mr | 5 ibisten 
I am ¢ led t swe y \ é not 
Am .! t é t iH ‘ 
ect e watchs r “ ‘ \ I 

Cs 1 fo \ ( v Me s Cav w he 

\ Leshe was I! 1 hus y to 
ve United St His talent for drawing was noticed there by 
s y cme ‘ s sl mw if et, who i i him to 
et to I ' Here he was te 1s 
ring the fr ) I the spit firm of 
D 1Co., mer , e oak 
F ’ a s A f i ’ ‘ 

, { no ore y n, M 
le s t i s i 

Mr | ess 5 . shed r 














Les a | Zz ! 

, I s 

Tusnets Pres ns 8, supPT by many to t 
! Tern inve were We nowr forr rt +2 Strabo save 
that a tunn wast hyion, t rt ky rates, from the 
roval ,alace to t of Be fier } " feet . . 

ve thig I , oft I aw a | acre 
spot.a sta mm. @iX nd fiftw-five feet. Bot Te ene 

s that the F iplirates was r ts s ‘ 
tur was tna 

Passiox.—Ovr vorv worst passions will often produce sublimer 
| 1 ~~ lt tee i Mi 
eUects than our best hid ii statu o ’ 
nerva tor his country ; it, himself on that 
country, he echpsed it in the statue of Jupiter 





Olympus 


- 


1 DO NOT ASK THY LOVE FROM FATE. 


POETRY. 


n 
) ovest are 
cd one 
spirit prnet! 
A fies? ohis 
‘ mi 
Vv vou 
me ad du 
i courtesy 
stilled s 
s cless < 
vy wild dark eve 
on 
burt wor 
s impassioned chords 
t * 
¢ ; 
ery of thy gaze 
mee we 
INA “ ‘ 
by thy 
imling? ste 
re 
wish 
i iT) ‘ 
‘ cam ‘ 
fs . ' 
: r 
t VOTE 
At im wonde \ 
! flos \ 
“ e word 
y 
1 while ey smiled 
" ve 


ACROSS THE WAVES 


Living mid sur 
And singu 
As | never s 
Will mane 


So hb 


baint as C4 
And dreamy 
nod 
\nd 
! vor i 
Is ‘ 


wna id 
And I 
Ilave « 
Iw i 

i ha 
\V “ sor 
! we s 
‘ ie ; 
‘ t t n 
\V t ‘ i 


Waste ind we 


Where tt 
Aud I, for ever 


} 
v 


wu, | know, 


wi 


AWAY AND FAR. 


‘ He 
i 
i are 
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J 
‘ 
| j 
ras, ane 1 
‘ 
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« 
“ 
or 
\ 
rlone 
14 vv ‘ 
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SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


THE HUSBAND-HUNTER. 


BY EMILY 

Why should not unmarried men be distinguished from the less 
interesting portion of their sex by some designation equivalent to 
that usual among us? Why are they always Mr., while we change 
from Miss to Mrs.?- Many distressing mistakes would be obviated 


if this were arranged—much useless expenditure of time and money 


saved. All mothers of daughters are aware of the awkwardness to 
which they are at present liable, from finding themselves occasion- 
ally necessitated either to remain in ignorance whether a new male 
acquaintance be married or not, or else expose themselves to a 
supposition, of all others the most to be avoided—namely, that of 
any anxiety whatsoever on the point. I know such embarrassments 
do not very often occur; and yet there are occasions when you are 
left to “follow a trail’’ so indistinct, that 1 might baffle the most 
experienced 

Last summer I was travelling to Lebanon, Saratoga, and Niagara, 
for my health, as mamma told papa, but, in reality to run down game, 


| 


which we had started in New-York, but which afterwards escaped | 


us. I did not think it a very promising affair, for my own part; 
but mamma said she was sure of success, and I knew she had never 
failed with any of my elder sisters. The man had not been very 
urcivil to me during an intimacy of several months, and this gave 
me high spirits ; and so, on we scampered over rivers, lakes, canals 


and railroads. Papa sometimes wanted to stop to see the curiosi- 


ties, but mamma would not hear of it, answering, that such was the | 


i 


state of my health, that [ required the constant exercise and excite- 
ment of travelling. I used to complain of a “ general debility” 
whenever papa proposed to stop, in order to corroborate mamma's 
account of the delicate state of my health 

At length we arrived at the Falls ; and, were I a sentimental 
young lady, I should doubtless give a charming account of the glo- 
ries of nature which we saw there, and passed on our journey ; but, 
I candidly admit, I could never see any good in hunung up and 
viewing beautiful scenery, but that it might afford opportunity for 
a declaration. I have been well brought up by a sensible mamma, 
and shall not discredit her lessons. I like the observation of the 
Frenchman to his pastoral friend, in ecstasies over a flock of sheep, 
browsing at a distance—perhaps out of the whole, there is not one 
tender. 1 want to know the real utility of being romantic. I could 
not fall in love with the marble Apollo, nor any of his set. I had 
rather see a living man, with a well-cut coat on his back, and a pair 
of trousers, the most in fashion on his limbs. So, I shall only say 
we reached Niagara 
just left the place, and no one could tell us for what destination. 
We sent scouts abroad in different directions, and, while awaiting 
their reports, I had a good opportunity for sonnet-writing—and 
sonnets I certainly should have indited, had I the slightest notion 
they could have assisted me in getting married. But I recollected 
that even Sappho, in despair of finding a husband, drowned herself, 
and I thought there might be as many Phaons to be met with 
as then 

Our scouts returned without any tidings of our runaway. Mam- 
ma declared her intention of proceeding to Montreal and Quebec 
Papa expostulated with her upon the danger of venturing into a 
country overrun with soldiers engaged in a civil war, who might 


frighten poor Emily to death, in her delicate state of health ; and | 


mamma was suffering him to buzz on without minding him, when 
a carriage drove up to the door. A gentleman alighted, and mam- 
ma, clapping her hands, cried out, “Emily!” ‘The gentleman at 
once recognized her, and the next moment our marked victim was 
The hotel was crowded. Mamma offered Mr. W 
He was delighted, and passed the 


in the room 
the use of our room and table 
whole evening with us. I returned his first salutation quite regally. 
I afterwards sat near papa, gave him my undivided attention, and 
did my utmost to amuse him—circumstances which I saw very 
much surprised poor papa 

«My nonsensical Emily and her papa are great flirts,” said mam- 
ma, smiling at Mr. W 

“Oh, I protest against such monopoly on the part of Mr. H.,” 
he replied 

Mamma laughed 
could venture so decided an expression in the presence of such a 
She would marry a man ten times over on less than that. 


I wondered how any single man on earth 


mother. 


Days and weeks passed, and still we all lived together, and still || 


To our bitter disappointment, Mr. W. had | 





| 





| 
} 








} 


re-appeared, alone 

** Well,” said mamma, “ well, what have you done with Mr. 
W.? Of course you told him how flattered we all felt!” 

“Flattered !” rejoined papa, *‘ I don’t see anything so flattering 
in it, my dear.” 

‘No, my dear ! from a man of his consequence ! 
be raving mad, my dear.” 

“Well, my dear,” answered papa, in a deprecating tone, “I 
dare say vou know best ; only on Emily's account I thought—” 

‘** What on earth are you talking about, Mr. H.? You are never 
very easily understood, but I protest I find you incomprehensible 
Do you or do you not agree that Mr. W. would be a 
great match for any girl ’” 

“To be sure I do, my dear.’ 

“Very well, my dear, then surely we are both agreed in thinking 
his proposal flattering !” 

“‘ Of course, my dear, you are the best judge: I only feared you 
might not like it, that’s all, my dear—no harm done.” 

** You really are enough to drive one frantic, Mr. H. Will you 
have the kindness to tell me from the beginning what Mr. W. said 


Why, you must 


at present. 


, 


pe 


to you this morning ! 
“To be sure, ny dear; I can have no objection: only don't 
First, he began by expressing the 


hurry me so, as I may forget 


greatest regard for me and my family : and he said, my dear, you 


| were a very superiour woman, and Emily a charming girl.” 

“Good beginning, isn't it, Emily, my love '” I nodded. “ Well, 
my dear, go on!” 

“Yes, my dear, but I don’t recollect where I was.’ 

“That I was a superiour woman, my dear.”’ 

“Oh, ay ; and what next! yes ; that he was peculiarly situated ; 
that he looked on it as a most fortunate circumstance having met 
my family ; and that from the great kindness we had shown him, 
he was induced to ask a favour of me.” 

“Well, that was putting the thing very handsomely, I must 
say—what, Emily?” I nodded again 

‘* Now, my dear, do get on a little faster, will you” 
Then he talked 
a long while about women being hard upon one another. ‘ But,’ 
| said he, ‘I'm sure Mrs. H. does not think in that way ; indeed, she 
| told me as much herself ;’ and then, my dear, he said you said you 
| could countenance a man who had been guilty of youthful indiscre- 


“T am, my dear, getting on as fast as I can 


| tions—did you say so, my dear!” 

“Tush, to be sure I did, because I know he has the character 
of being a little dissipated ; and if he thought he married into a 
| family that took such things quietly, he would have less hesitation 
about us.” e 

“Oh, well; I suppose that is what put it into his head, my dear.” 

** Put what into his head ’” 

“To ask you, my dear, to visit his wife.” 

“Visit his what?” 

‘His wife, my dear.” 

Mamma’s and my consternation may be imagined. The man 
after whom we had travelled hundreds of miles, and spent hundreds 
of dollars in chase of: neglecting for him all other chances—that 
| man was married! and to his father’s waiting-maid ! This he con- 
fessed to papa, and acknowledged that he was discarded, and fled 
from England to avoid the displeasure of his family. We soon bid 
| adieu to scenes fraught with recollections of failure and mortifica- 

tion, and returned immediately to our home. But although mam- 
ma has experienced one check in her hitherto brilliant career, she 


is too good a general to feel utterly discomtited ; and we propose 
taking the field again, early in the ensuing summer, to seek, tind, 
and keep, the next time, what we sought and found, ‘tis true, but 
also—/ost, the last time 





PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 
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A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY NOAH WEBSTER, LL.D. 


Ir has ever been a just cause of complaint against the English 
language, that its orthography is varied and unsettled. ’ 
effort to reduce the anomalies which abound in it, to something like 
system, deserves the approbation of every lover of English litera- 
ture, provided the end is attempted to be gamed by suitable and 
proper means 
for the unwearied diligence with which he has pursued this object ; 
and though we do not consider this as one of his happiest efforts, he 
has accomplished much for which he deserves praise. If we were 


y . . » . > pay 1) - 
Mr. W. was civil, and no living creature could be more easy, and || to instance the point in which we think the doctor has been most 


more free from all apprehension of us. He displayed none of that 
standing-on-guard-manner of other single men, who are always on 
the gui vire, like a besieged town in constant fear of a coup-de- 
main 
a more simple person than we had taken him for. But now the 
question was, ‘* Why don’t he declare himself!’ and a morning did 
come, when he actually, after looking expressively at us, called 
papa to take a turn with him! Judge how delighted mamma and I 
were : there could be but one subject between him and papa, whom 
he very naturally considered a dead bore ; and how we did con- 
gratulate each other on this brilliant achievement ! how we descri- 
bed, for mutual gratification, his splendid seat in England, his town- 
house, carriages and liveries! How proud mamma expressed her- 
self of such a daughter! and how I, as in duty bound, gave her the 
credit of it all, as my instructress first, and afterwards my ally! 


“T wonder they don’t come back, Emily, my love—why, they 


Either he liked me, and met his fate voluntarily, or he was | 


| 
| 





successful, we should direct the reader to the etymology of his dic- 
tionary ; and though we cannot say we think it all sound, we 
| believe he has done that which will perpetuate his name, while 
philology shall be studied as a science. And we attribute his 
greater success in this department to the apparent fact, that this has 
been pursued less with reference to a preconceived theory, than his 
system of orthography. 
where we think his orthography is at variance with the true princi- 
| ples of English spelling, and which seem to have been induced by 
an adherence to theory rather than by deference to principle. ; 
But before we proceed to the main object of this article, we beg 
|leave to tarry long enough to venture a remark as to the cause of 
| the varieties of orthography which abound in our language. The’ 


| base of our language, and by far the most important part of it, is | 


| Teutonic, and has mostly been subject to the laws which have 
| governed the orthography of the Teutonic languages, while an im- 
| portant part of it has been derived from the Latin, and mainly 
through the medium of the Romance language. Words of the lat- 
|ter class have generally obeyed the laws which prevailed in the 


Hence any | 


Many thanks, therefore, are due to Dr. Webster, | 


We shall therefore notice some points | 





| have been gone a whole hour and a half!” As she spoke papa| Romance dialects, and the reason for their orthography is to be 


|} sought in those dialects. We have, therefore, what for conye. 
|,nience may be denominated a Teutonic and a Latin side to on; 
|| language ,and the reason for the original orthography of words. 
|| from either side, is to be sought in the laws which regulated cvy,- 
|| temporaneous changes in the kindred dialects. But neither o; 
|; these can properly be called a standard of English orthography. 
|| Such a standard must lie between the two extremes, and to it y 
| can only refer such words as, borrowed trom either side, hay 
| become perfectly Anglicised. Bearing this in mind, we shal! pro. 
|, ceed to consider some of the things above referred to 2 
|| The first poimt to which we shall turn our attention, relates to 4) 
use of the letter u in honour and other similar words; and that », 
may see distinctly the reason why Dr. Webster excludes this jett.+ 
in that class of words, we will quote lis own language from 1), 
|, Introduction to the Quarto Dictionary. it 
|} Soon after the revival of letters in Europe, English authors 
began to borrow words from the French and Italian, and usu, 
with some little alteration of orthography. Thus they wror 
authour, embassadour, predecessour, etc., using our for the Lat 
termination or and the French eur, and writing similar words 
like manner, though not of Latin or French original. What mot. 
could induce them to unite these words, errour, honour, form 
inferrour, in this manner, following neither the Latin nor the Frene! 
I cannot conceive.” 

These principles are recognised and repeated in an article o 
Philology in the Knickerbocker for 1836, page 235, et seq. Frou, 
the foregoing quotation the following positions are sustained 

1. The practice of spelling these words with u, commenced with 
the revival of English literature ; and in the section from which th: 

jabove is copied the doctor admits that it continued down to thy 
seventeenth century 

2. That this orthography was used, whether the words were bor 
rowed from the French, Italian, or other languages. To this w: 
may add, that it frequently extended to words from the Teuton 
side, as in neighbour; Sax. nehbur, nehgiur; Germ 
Dutch, nabur ; Sw. nalo; Dan. nabor; ete 

3. The doctor omits this letter on account of the supposed fact 
that our is neither French nor Latin, and because he cannot imagin 
the existence of any motive for introducing it 
@ Upon these we remark, that since this letter was uniformly used, 
“from the revival of English literature to the seventeenth century. 
it 1s to be presumed, in the absence of all proof to the contrary, 
it is really part and parcel of the English language, and as sy 
ought to be retained. And farther, the idea entertained by the doc- 
tor, that our is neither Latin nor French, we take to be altogether 
erroneous. If we are correct in the foregoing, then upon the pr 

‘ciples by which the doctor professes to guide himself, the letter 
should be retained. These principles are laid down in the Kyjichy 
vocker, (vol. vii. pp. 356, 357,) where he says, * By research into 
the history and principles of the language, I have attempted t 
ascertain what is genuine English, and what is error and corruption 
and hy moderate reform to rectify what is clearly wrong.” 


rn 


nachbar 


Now 
it is altogether surprising that it did not occur to ihe doctor, if this 
letter has been in use so long, and so uniformly as he supposed, and 

|| if he was so much at a loss to know how it came there, as that bx 
was wholly unprepared to say that eur was not “ genuine English,’ 
that he could not pronounce that “ error-end corruption,” of which 
he did not know the origin or cause. The doctor, therefore, has 
made ouf a case against himself, upon his own principles 

|, But there is another point of view in which this subject sho 

| be considered, by omitting which, the doctor, as we suppose, f 
into the errour under consideration. We refer to the analogy oft 
Romance languages. By the * Romance lasguages,” we mea 
those derived from the Latin, including Provencal, Italian, Spans 
and French. By comparing the changes which the words und 
consideration have undergone in those languages, it wil! be se¢ 
that a law has operated to change the orthography in this and othe 
similar classes of words in all those dialects. And if we find su 
a law, governing the whole class, we presume it will not be denied 
that that orthography alone can be philologwally correct which is 
conformity with it. To the same law the English has had referenc« 
when borrowing words directly from the Latin, and also from t!« 
Saxon 

Or.—This termination in Latin embraces two distinct classes 

| words those denoting persons, as pastor, author, etc., and thos 

denoting qualities, as honor, farer, ete. Concerning the first 
these we have now nothing to say, as the question at present only 
affects such words as denote abstract qualities. The following 
synopsis, the materials for which are mainly drawn from the Gram 
maire de la Langue Romane, of M. Raynourd, and from An Ess 
on the Origin and Formation of the Romance Languages, by G. ‘ 
Lewis, Esq., shows at a glance the influence of this principle in the 
various dialects of the Romance 

1. Latin amor, color, honor, favor, labor, vigor, etc 

2. The Spanish has retained the Latin orthography, as amor. et 

3. The Italian adds ane to the Latin, as amore, colure, fari 
onore, etc. 

4. The Provencal adds an s to the Latin, as amors, colors, honors 
favors, ete. 

5. The orthography of the old French was unsettled, vacillating 
between the Latin and Provencal, as amor, or amors, faror, oF /a- 
rors, honor, or honors, ete 

|, 6. The middle French changed the 
amour, favour, colour, honour, ete 

7. The modern French has changed ow into eu, as ameur, / 
neur, fareur, etc., excepting labour, where the orthography of th 
middle period is retained 

8. With the middle French agrees the English in all the words 
we have adopted, as honour, farour, labour, etc. 

To whatever principle the u owes its introduction into her 

etc., to the same we may undoubtedly attribute the addition of 

s in the Provencal, of ¢ in the Italian, and the introduction ot th 

u in the middle French and English. To the operation of the sam 

principle must we look for the cause of the introduction of tt 

into the Saxon nehgbur, thu, thusend, thurh, etc.—English nes! 

hour, thou, thousand, through, ete. We see, therefore, that this !s 

not only a law of the Romance languages in this particular class of 

|| words, but that it pervades the English language, aflecung alike 
words from either the Latin or Teutonic side, 

|, Immediately connected with this point, and bearing directly upon 

| the importance of this orthography, is the question, when this rule 

| first began to exert an influence. It seems to be admitted by Dr 
|, Webster, and is no doubt the fact, that the foregoing class of words 

{| came into the English from the Latin, but through the French, and 


| 


o of the Latin into ow, as 
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‘so, they came from the middle French, while the orthography was 
ou; and, hence, the u is an important item in phrlological history, 
gs it points to the source from which, and marks the channel 
through which, these words have come. If there were no other 
reasous fur retaining the letter, this alone would be amply sufficient. 

We may also obtain further confirmation of this conclusion from 
the laws governing the changes of other words derived from the 
Latin inthe Romance languages. Osus.—The Latin has a large 
number of nouns with this termination ; we have a couple of dozen 
pefore us, every one of which has undergone some change in the 
jeriwative dialects. ‘The first, is the omission of the Latn termi- 
»ation us, Which ts done by all the modern dialects of that language. 
e fyllowing synopsis will show the nature of these changes 
l Latin; @morosus, carwsus, furiwsus, gencrosus, luxu riosus, etc 
2 The Spanish and Italian have dropped the termination us, and 
ystituted an vo, as @moroso, caroso, furroso, generoso, lururwso, etc 
3. The old Provengal simply omits the Latin termination, as 
»moros, carious, furtwos, generos, lurcurws, etc 
t The old French dgopped the Latin ws, like the Provengal, but 
sometimes change d the Ss into Z, a8 a@moros, OF amorox, Lenervus, OT 
encror. furios, or furrox, etc 
*'5 ‘The middle French changed o into ou, as amorous, or amorour, 
elorwous, or gloriour, generous, or generoux, etc. The first form of 
this word was sometimes written with a final ¢, as gloriuse, and 
the second with > instead of x, as amorouz. This orthography is 
found ina poem of Raoul de Coucy, who died A. D. 1249 

6. The English and modern Provengal add an u, as glorious, fu- 


q 
if 


su 


ms, etc 

7 The modern French have changed ou into ev, as glorreux, fu- 
eur, ete 

From this table it is made evident that the w in honour, farour, 
etc., owes its introduction into those words to the cause, whatever 
t might have been, which introduced it into amorous, curious, fu- 
rous, glurwus, generous, injurious, imperwus, laboriwus, luxurwus, 
tc. etc 

Us—ivs.—To the foregoing we must also add those words which, 
denoting qualities, have been derived from Latin nouns ending in 


t 


vs and ms 

These words would not allow the dropping of the termination, 
and we have, therefore, copred their orthography, inserting an @ to 
make them correspond with similar words in English Thus the 
Latin arduus, barbarus, ludtcrus, odorus, ete. become, in English, 
arduous, barbarous, ludicrous, odorous, etc. So, also, the Latin 
censorius, gregarws, pus, mpius, serius, vicarius, etc., in English 
are written censoriwus, gregarious, prous, improus, etc But the 
all-pervading character of this principle is still more strikingly con- 
firmed by the fact that, when we could not bring the Latin nomina- 
twwe—the case we have usually followed in these derivations—un- 
der this law, we have taken some one of the oblique cases as the 
basis of our English word. ‘Thus, Lat. nom. victor, gen. rictores 
Eng. rittorious ; Lat. nom. saluber, gen. sa/ubris, Eng. salubrious ; 
Lat. nom. wxer, gen. uxoris, Eng. uxorious, ete 

It would seem that, if any position m philology be capable of de- 
monstration, the foregoing is sufficient to establish the authority of 
honeur, ete., and, if we are not much mistaken in our conjectures, 
t was the omission of this mode of comparison which prevented 
Dr. W. from discovering the reason for writing the words in ques- 
tion m this manner, and led nm to attempt to expurgate them from 
our language. If, by omitting this letter, our language could be 
made uniform, there would be some good ground for the change ; 
but, so far from that, it in fact introduces still greater irregularities, 
compelling us to omit the « in such words as Saviour, and the like, 
where everv principle of analogy and propriety Is opposed to it 
There are also some two or three other points of orthography to 
which we have not room at this time to allude, but to which we 
intend a reference at some subsequent period 











THE ESSAYIST. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT. 


BY THOMAS HOOD 





Wuen I heard some prisoners tried at the Old Bailey, I was 
particularly pleased with the amiable manner in which the judge 
summed up the evidence ; for when any matter was at all doubtful, 
he variably directed the jury to give the prisoner the benefit of 
the doubt. This was generous, and contrary to the frequent prac- 
tice of mankind, who are too apt to judge harshly of their neigh- 
hours, and to see everything in the darkest point of view against 
those who have had the misfortune to transgress, in any degree, 
the strict laws ef integrity. As I particularly love and admire 
amiableness, | have endeavoured, ever since, to imitate the spirit 
of the judge, who, like charity herself, thinketh no evil. In a word, 
[ have practised the pleasant principle of the benefit of the doubt 
in every case to which it is at all applicable, and I really think that 
it has rendered me one of the most amtable creatures in the world. 
For mstance, in the morning, when I wake, which may be at eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, or twelve o'clock, I may fancy perhaps that it is 
time to get up, bat Tam rather sleepy and heavy, and J] am not 

ute certain that I have had rest enough, (for some constitutions 
require more sleep than others,) so I give myself the benefit of the 
doubt, and doze away another hour or two—till at length I am ab- 
ly tired of lying in bed ; and then, as there is no doubt to 
take any benefit of. I get up, and am in a most amiabie humour, 
and not cross and crabbed as those poor creatures are who leave 
their beds before they have had their natural rest. When I am 
once up, it frequently occurs to me that I ought not to spend the 
dav in idleness, but to give myself seriously to some occupation ; 
‘ut so many various modes of occupying myself are presented, that 
out of the multitude I know not which to choose; then, in the 
midst of my perplexity, I bethink myself that while some of man- 
kind are best emploved in action, others are most profitably em- 
ploved in contemplation ; and if I have any doubt as to which of the 
two Tam most fitted for, I immediately take the benefit of the 
doubt, and give myself to contemplation. and thus I find myself 
most amiably disposed. If I have a necessity to visit any distant 
part of the city or suburbs, and if I think that the walk may do me 
good, I peradventure also fear it may be too much for me, there- 
upon I give myself the benefit of the doubt, and take a cab—this 





preserves my equanim’ty of temper; and I am not fretful and pee- 1] 
If I meet in| lieves in its existence ; but no man can be hardened in vice, whose | 


vish as those who are over fatigued invariably are. 
the streets a half-starved beggar, or one who says that he is half-, 


starved, and if | feel inclined to pity and relieve him, I think it 
possible that he may be an impostor, and only wants the money to 
spend at the public-house ; thereupon I give myself the benefit of 
the doubt, and keep the money im my pocket ; and I comfort my- 
self with the pleasing reflection, that | have not im any way con- 
tributed to countenance hypocrisy, or to promote intemperance ; 
and as nothing more effectually tends to make a man amiable than 
the possession of a good conscience, ] am quite pleased with my- 
self for not having been instrumental in assisting an evil-disposed 
person with the means of vice. If I receive two invitations to din- 
ner—for such things will sometimes happen—and if one of the in- 
vitations should be accepted on the score of duty, while the other 
has claim upon the imclination, I weigh with great diligence the 
arguments on both sides, and as with all my skill I find it imposs)- 
ble to put the matter beyond a doubt, I give myself the benefit of 
the doubt, and accept the invitation which best suits my ielina- 
tion. If, after dinner, I fancy that I have taken quite enough wine ; 
yet if I feel disposed to take another glass or two, and | am not quite 
certain that it will be too much for me, forthwith I give myself the 
benetit of the doubt, and drink 

In this practice of giving myself the benefit of the doubt, I be- 
leve that I am not altogether singular; I have occasionally obser- 
ved this self-same moral amiableness in others. When a hackney- 
coachman gets a customer, and is in any degree of doubt as to the 
distance which he has driven him, he always gives himself the 
benefit of the doubt, and charges the outside of his possible claim 
When the driver of a sand-cart is fillmg his vehicle with sand, 
and has any doubt whether the poor donkey can by anv possibility 
draw another bushel or two, forthwith he gives himself the benefit 
of the doubt, and heaps up the load till it 1s past all doubt, that the 
beast has got as much as he can possibly draw: when the said 
sand-man 1s impatient to make progress, and has a doubt whether 
it be possible for the ass to move a little quicker, he gives himself 
the benefit of the doubt, and his donkey the benetit of the crab- 
stick, belabouring the wretched animal, till he puts it beyond a 
doubt that the poor thing cannot move a step forwarder or faster 
When a client comes to a lawver with a bad cause in his hand, and 
a bouncing fee in his fist, the lawyer sees the hopelessness or wick- 
edness of the case ; but as it is yust possible that there may be a 
chance of success, the lawyer pockets the fee, giving himself the 
benefit of the doubt, and goes «o work for his client as craftily or 
honestly as may be. When a gentleman has been dining at a pub- 
lic dinner, and goes to look for his hat amidst a host of others, and 
doubts which is his own, he gives himself the benefit of the doubt, 
and takes the best that he can find. When a public-sprited and 
patriotic gentleman gets ito parliament, all for the good of his 
country, and when a measure ts proposed which may be beneficial, 
or which may not, and when a vote one way would do himself no 
good, and a vote the other way would, he gives himself the benefit 
of the doubt and votes accordingly. 

When a physician has attended a patient for some weeks, and 
there seems to be no farther occasion for his services, and no need 
of any more drugs, yet as it is possible, notwithstanding all fa- 
vourable appearances, that there may be a relapse, he gives him- 
self the benefit of the doubt, visits the patient once more, and 
administers another dose. When a shopkeeper has an article of 
doubtful quality, and a customer of doubtful sagacity, he forthwith 
gives himself the benefit of the doubt, sells the doubtful article, 
and puts it beyond all doubt, that some folks are more easily im- 
posed upon than others. When a stage-coachman picks up a road- 
side passenger, and doubts whether it be quite honest to appropri- 
ate the proceeds to himself, he gives himeelf the benefit of the 
doubt, and forthwith pockets the fare. When a party of school- 
bovs have arranged an excursion to commit depredations on a neigh- 
bour’s orchard, and one of them feels a little hesitation and a few 
conscientious qualms as to the matter, and has some doubt as to 
whether he may not do better by abstaining from plunder; but be- 
ing rather partial to apples, and knowing that if he does not steal 
them, he will not have any, and doubting whether, after all, there 
be anv such mighty great crime in stealing a few apples, he gives 
himself the benefit of the doubt, and sticks to his party. When a 
cab-driver or a waterman has taken two or three fares successively 
in his cab or boat, and finds, after the departure of the last cus- 
tomer, a purse at the bottom of the cab or boat, and he knows not 
to which of the three it belongs, in such circumstances the readiest 
way of settling the matter is to give himself the benefit of the doubt, 
and put the purse into his own pocket When a voter at an elec- 
tion can get a fee from one candidate, and not from the other, and 
there is some doubt in his mind as to which is the best man to vote 
for—as it is a difficult matter for common minds to determime on 
state aflairs—he forthwith gives himself the benefit of the doubt, 
and votes for the candidate who pays best. Then what a blessed 
thing 1s doubt, since so many be: efits result from it! Life would 
be a very dull concern if we had no doubts; for then we should 
have no opportunity for the exercise of our judgments, and we 
should have no use for that beautiful and graceful quality called 
discretion 

Sir Roger de Coverley was verv right, when he said, * There is 
a great deal to be said on both sides.’ Does not everybody see, 
that if there were nothing to be said on one side, there could be 
nothing said on the other’ And if there were nothing to be said 
on either side—there would be nothing said at all; and perhaps 
verv little done. It is impossible to imagine anvthing so stupid as 
an unanimous world, or so dull as a life without a doubt. They, 
therefore, are guilty of much cant, and of great display—I may say, 
an unnecessary display of stupidity, who express a wish to have 
everything brought to a certainty ; they would have a completely 
drab world—there would be neither hue, nor colour, nor com- 
plexion about it. We should all trot on im the 
ditvy of hacknev-coach horses with blinkers on 
have no benefit of doubt ; for when they fecl the whip, they know 
they must move, if they can; and when they feel the tug of the 
bit, they know they must stand still. They have no doubts—their 
orbit is not eccentric—they indulge mn no extravagances. Truly, 
there is a great benefit in doubting ; and had it not been for the 
benefit of the doubt, veu, gentle readers, would not have the plea- 
sure of reading this paper. So doubt no more that doubt is good 


monotonous stuni- 


their eves—they 


Persons who are continually complaining of ill-luck, remind one 
of the Italian poet who said, in a fit of despair, that if he had been 
bred a hatter. men would have been born without heads 


A systematically bad man either ridicules what is good, or disbe- | 


heart is still sensible of the excellence and the glorv of virtue 


i 


THE AGE OF STEAM, 


OR THE PRESENT AND FUTURE COMPARED 





WHIZZ! WHIZZ'' WHIZZ!' 


Looxine towards sundown on a fair evening, through a newly in- 
vented telescope, | saw four hundred years mto the future, and nei 
ther poet nor philosopher can imagine the result of my visionary 
speculation: the ratio of improvement inherent on the generations 
who are to succeed us, is truly wondertul. Man’‘s ingenuity continual- 
ly improves upon itself, and is no more likely to attain periection than 
sunrise will overtake sunset. | was, at first, terrified at my vision, 
the future being opaque and filled up with clouds, wate rspouts, must 
and fogs, air bubbles and boilers, all mingled together in perfect 
harmony, forming a heterogeneous mass of substances. ‘The ther- 
mometer was salamander high, blood heat being zero, and the mo- 
tion of man kept him cool. Hot water appeared to be flying about 
in every direction like spray from the he aving billows, which, upon 
a close sight, was high-pressed ; individuals lettmg off steam, 
whizzing about like streaks of lightning w all their movements, 
appearmg to be rather a nation of kindred flies than human bemgs 
Nobody thought of stopping to shake hands as now a-days, or even 
to nod ; but all the noise was like a thousand cotton-spindles, ser 
Tracks of railroad were in every 
direction leading all over the world from every door, lam so, ** all 
over lke,’ that the best geometrician could not devise at what 
everybody seemed to be running over everybody, though 
nobody upset anybody—each one was, to my eyesight, in hot water, 
trying, by steam inventions, to get out of it, ‘The two great oceans 
were filled up by digging down the mountains, so that the earth 


pentine rockeis or hery pigeons 


angles ; 


was smooth as a tennis ball; railroads crossing it in latitudinal and 
longitudinal Man of 2300 is a renovated beimg, having 
dropped his old-fashioned way of expressing himself and mvented 
anew his articulation, has become worse than dumbness ; and cha- 
ritable nature has provided an asylum for those who talk. Nothing 
is thought of but steam-eating and drinking, sleeping, waking, 
talking, laughing, wnting and printing. Steam, now, is a mere 
swaddler, a babe, a nursling—four hundred years hence, it will assume 


lines 


the wisdom of a grey-headed sage. Now, in improvements in the art 
of propelling machinery by steam, we have only be grun to see day 
light—then the sun of ingenuity will be gradually msimg to its full 
meridian 
a fortune, 
of it vanish with the evaporation 
wonder, we have steam-boats, sfeam-ships, steam presses and s/eam- 


The time is svon to come that a drop of steam will be 
4 talisman to the possessor while it lasts ; but the virtues 
It is true that, m this age of 


mills, and, umted with these, the republican privilege of bemg 
blowed to then the 
power of gunpowder forgotten, and murder and war carned on alto 
gether by steam. Is it a matter of wonder that, im order to please 
candy consumers, great mills have been erected to refine the sweet 


atoms ; art of blowing up may be lost ; the 


sugar by steam ? then the human mond will be refined by the same 
Rich men of the present day have theu coaches 
then all sorts of animals will be out of use 


vapoury process 
and swift horses race 
horses, greyhounds and antelopes, will be two hundred years behind 
the age, being completely run out—every man will have his family 
locomotive ; m truth, he need but swallow a drop ef hot water, set his 
machinery going, and he will distance, all hollow, any planet 
its revolution Children will be little peclers, ru 


ning the rownd of carth by the equator before breakfast, or between 


round the sun 


schools, by way of pastime, and if the little roarer can't beat a 
streak of hghtning, he will be called a cripple. A tavern of sinok 
ers, now, ahd all mankind in the “ Age of Steam,’ may be com 


pared—a hearty laugh at a good joke, may be illustrated by the 
increasing palpitation of a high-pressure valve ; and a burst of u 
dignation by a tremendous explosion. If my 


on as a future certainty, we shall be all screws, valves, pistons, and 


vision may be relied 


boilers; and the most selfish will endeavour to get the greatest 
neighbours 
able tokeep 
pace more than a short-legged stripling with his robust grandfathes 
The 


duals—then each man will be obliged to look up to himself as a 
or, like those planets that overrate their mo 


quantity of steam to overrun and upset his more quiet 





The gemus and the productions of mankind will not be 


race now 1s composed of an extraordmary set of gndivi 
} 1 

dwart coes to a giant ; 
tion and 
dragging the slowest part of him along 


sO man must ron after hunselt, 
like the draggeitail of an 


shoot trom their sphere, 
old-fashioned lady 

many bumbogs among men who 
profess much while they accomplish nothing ; but our race will be 
may be able to eflect every- 
The steam- 


In the present day, there are 
steamed mto common honesty, and we 
thing without endeavouring to accomplish anvthing 
doctoring system will have exploded, and each mbhabitant of earth 
Poverty and wealth, 
ment and 
compounds of 


his own sfeam-boat and steam doctor 
together with 


will be 
all aristocratic notions of birth, talent, 
honour, will be measured barometrnecally, the ther 
and the poor m steam will be generously 


to admimister hot 


man being atmosphene, 
fed by the 
water pap 
at the increasing rapu 
will have forgotten the 


ilms-house commissioners, who are 
will be so astonished 


Nature 
} 


vy of her own children’s greatness, that shy 


Iee will not tx 


lie 


known 


process of congelation. Sfcam 
steam will play the devil with every 
litigation, 


in its highest pressure, then the law's de 


may con 
vert the fluid to the solid 


thing certam uncertain sort of chance 


ought now to be applied 


Steam, to a 


lav will be swift justice, administered by steam engines, and poor 
crimmals steamed to death for all their various ticks and mischief 
Great men will have country seats in Herschell, You and IJ, my 
friend, (if we live so long,) can go there with greatest ease as a 
morning call. Morus multicaulus. pumpkins and omons will be 
nothing but farms and flowe r-gardens of the most ex 

quisite In spring, 
we must look for the buddings of this mvaluable treasure ; in fall, 
for the Man, instead of leav 

ing the world as now, will then only evaporate ; he will be no bet- 
ter than a tea-kettle full of hot water, over a slow fire, that gradu- 
ally sings itself empty, and then is heard no more. No panegyrics 
ean be written—no marble slabs, proving that the /remg or the 
dead lie, will be lain over the departed, for not a remnant of the 
creature is left to inter; a tea-kettle requiem may be sung after the 
departure of some great steamer; the gererality of the locomo- 
tives wil! have enough to do to keep their own sfeam up. If any 
man is avaricious, and expects to see the dawn of the twenty-third 
century, let him begin now to bottle up hot water. For my part, 
I am severed with the very idea of the raging element, and having 
sent a fool ahead to pioneer the way, I learn wisdom from his ex- 
lithe more rationally inclined —New- Yor/, 


forvotten 


kind of steam will be seen on the face of nature 


sere and vellow leat of evaporation 





perience —being 4a 
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LETTERS FROM CORRE 





Mr. Mirror. —Will you be so kind as to publish the following 


letter, with Mr. Noah's remarks upon Hebrew marriages, and 


oblige many female readers. ‘The article 1s well worth preserving 


in the Mirror. Yours, respectfully, Portia 


HEBREW FORM OF MARRIAGE. 


Me. Luminary—I am extremely desirous of information re- 


specting the form of Marriage in the Hebrew Church. I have ex- 


amined the Old ‘Testament, but am not satisfied with the result 


I solicit your known complaisance for an elucidation THyrza 


REMARKS BY M. M. NOAH 


We are glad to see an increasing desire to know more of the 
sof the Jew it is one of the 


religion and ceremon ‘signs’ which 
shadow coming events, and the curiosity of our fair correspondent 


shall be gratified The “ form’ of marriage inthe Hebrew Church 
+} 


she will not find in the Old ‘Testament, although the 
in ancient days 


sent of parents and parties wert 


Institution ol 


marriage is there noted as an aflirmative precept 


It is pr ybable that the mere cor 
something after our primitive quaker fashion, “ 


and there ended all the ceremo- 


alone necessary, 
take thee to he my wedded wite,’ 


ny ; but after laws and governments were ins ituted, 





was deemed 


proper to have som legal document to certify to the marriage 
Accordingly, we find in the Babylonian ‘Talmud, the following copy 
of a dowry or marriage contract, which is used to this day 

* Upon the sixth day of the fourth of the 
Sivan, in the year five thousand two hundred and fiftv-four of the 


creation of the world, according to the computation which we use 


week, im the month 





here at Massilia, 1 city situated near tl sea shore, the bride 
groom *** .vre*, son ol **** said unto the bridewile ***** 


daughter of ***** Be unto me a wife according to the laws of 
Moses and Israel, and I ace: word of God will wor 


govern thee, 


rding to the 
according tc the manner 


ship, honour, maintam and 
which do worship, honour, main 


of the husban 

tain and govern the I also do ' 
the dowry of thy virginity, two hundred deniers of silver, which 
ind moreover, thy food, thy ipparel, and 
rested and t 





among the Jews, 








vives faithfully ipon thee 


belong unto thee by law ; 


sufficient necessarics—thus ***** became 


of *****, the bridegroom 


Our fair correspondent will perceive, that this form has in it much 
more gallantry than the Christian canons there the lady swears 


to love, honour and obey, but im the Jewish church the bride sroom 
pledges himse lf to “worship, honour, maintain and govern’ —he 
I the protesting and the lady signs nothing ; 





does é Yut the contract 


is confided to her » keeps th 
In very old times the bride and bridegroom were crowned prior to 


Ue wore a crown composed of crystal salt and 


evidence m her own possession 


the ceremony 
sulphur, to remind him how the sins of the city of Sodom wer 


punished, ane to teach lim the lesson to cleave unto his wife—th 
bride wore a golden crown in the form of a tower, like that of Cy 
dele, the mother of the gods We read of this in seripture, “ Go 
forth, O ye daughters of Zion! and behold king Solomon with the 
crown, wherewith his mother crowned him in the day of his espou 
” on a bridegroom.” 
pasian, crowning is ab ished—ch ip 
‘| he ceremony is 


sals “He has put a mitre on my head as 
Since the war began by Ve 
lets of roses, myrtle, and ivy, are substituted 
conducted with much pomp and rejoicing, according to the condi- 
tion of the Ihe form, ceremonies, the wedding ring and 
“benediction, are much the same as in Gentile nations, they having 
followed the Hebrews in this matter. We cannot conclude this 
brief notice without informing our fair correspondent of one fact 
related in the Talmud. Celchacy was in such bad re 

the Hebrewa, that it was not deemed 


parties 


pute among 
immodest for the Jewish 
maidens, when danemg in the vineyards on the day of expiation, to 
declare publicly, **O young men, lift up your eyes and see which 
of us you like best Look not upon beauty, for that is deceitful ; 
nor upon riches, for they make themselves wings and fly away ; 
but approve of such among us as fear God." Our ladies could not 
be brought to follow this invocation—but there were few old maids 
in Israel 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE LEARNED DUNCE, 


I wenr some time since, in company with an intimate friend, to 
a soiree, held some distance from Paris, at the house of a mutual 
friend lately married. When we entered, three ladies were im the 
act of executing a trio. ‘The husband introduced us to his wife, a 
pretty-looking personage, to whom I expressed my regret that I had 
not been able to pay my respects earher 

“T must scold your husband for kee} 
the world,” said | 





g you so secluded from 





“Tt us true, monsieur, that we lead a very retired life; but I love 
solitude, for indeed the gay world hat! but litth rms for me.” 





I looked at my friend, who said, in a low tone, ** This rs a woman 
of genius.” 

* If T mistake not, we have missed so 

* You have, indeed, gentlemen; you have mussed an exquisite 
triv of Beethoven's. Oh, what a genius was Beethoven! What 
How mystical is his harmony! How his modulations se¢ 
to embody themselves with each other, and to p 


» very fine music 





soul ' 





strange reveries 
My friend looked at me wi 
* This woman is indeed a genius,"’ said I, in a low tone 





astonishment 







**No! Germany has not produced Beethoven's equal,” cor 
nued the lady.” 

** Madame forgets Mozart and Weer” 

* Were they German composers” 

I was stupified. How! she knows Beeth 

A very animated discussion carmed on b umatenr 
painters at this moment attracted the atte inother 


subject. They were aking of arabesques 





**T admire those or- 


** Arabesques or moresques,"’ said the lady; 
naments of sculpture, painting, and of are 
of leaves, figures of anmals, of plants, or of mmaginary beings 
Have you remarked, gentlemen, that in the houses of the Mahome- 
tans, the moresques never contain the figures of animals '” 

* But ——” 

“It is true, gentlemen, for the law of Mahomet expressly forbids 





utecture formed of foliage 


the employment of images, beasts, or of animated beings mm ara- 
be sques we 

My surprise was extreme. My friend stared with wonder, and 
it was with great difficulty that we could disguise our thoughts ; 
| but some one asked just at the moment her opinion of frescoes 
Are they the ancients '” 
How could this melange of educa- 
Did she do tt wiltully 


* Frescoes ! 


what are they ! 
I was dumb with surprise 
tion and ignorance be accounted for? 
‘| Was it from some femimine malice, to serve some private purpose 
of her own? 
The conversation then took an historical tum. They spoke of 
the ancient Greeks and Athenians 
** Few women,” she said, *‘ could boast of exercising such inth 


Some one named Aspasia 
Courtezan and philosopher, she numbered 
Such was 


ence over a people 
among her pupils and lovers Socrates and Alcibiades. 
the power she had over the heart of Pericles, that he repudiated 
his wife to espouse the fair Milanese.” 

Mvself and frend again looked at each other with astonishment 
* Yes,” replied I, “she was a woman with talents of the firs 


order Then her popularity, her ek quence All the youth oi 
Athens came to the classes ol Aspasia, when she delivered the fa- 
rangues of Demosthenes.” 
** Demosthenes !" cried the lady, ** who was she?” 

Music now broke up the conversation, my friend and | not know- 
ing what to think of the accomplishments and ridiculous mistakes 


What was the meaning of this tamuliarity with 


of our fair hostess 


ertain names, and her entire ignorance of certain others! ‘The 
bout it, and I retlected upon it 





rma had something piquante 





iring the remainder of the evening 
‘The next day my friend entered my apartment, and cried, “The 
problem is solved ; [ have just returned from our friend's house 
he has bought a pocket Cyclopedia, which his wife Is committing 
to memory, and it is extremely natural for her to commence at the 
commencement; she has studied A, as Arabesques, Aspasia, a d 
the others ; but, of course, yet she knows nothing of Demosthenes, 
nor Frescoes, nor Mozart, nor Weber. The wife of our friend 1s 
receiving her education in alphabe teal order.” 

This was the truth 

Some days after | again visited the female sch ylar; the discourse 
turned upon polities. She harangued with much energy upon the 


talents of Danton, the revolutionist. It appeared she had arrived 
at the letter Db 

Nore.—We think from what we have seen of the 
dictionary, that in about fifteen years trom this time the fair scholar 
Zoology, and ot 


abovenamed 








will be able to discourse upon the merits ot 


talents of Zoroaster.—Genileman's Magazine 


THE PHANTOM PORTRAIT. 


This is the original story which Washington Irving has dressed 
up very prettily in the first volume of his ** Tales of a Traveller.” 
We have rarely seen so much effect dis} laved in so short a tale, or 
so much to arrest and enchain the attention of the reader. The 
| story is thoroughly German, and was related—as here given—by a 
German scholar to Coleridge 


“A stranger came recommended to a merchant's house at Lubeck 


| He was hospitably received, but the house being full, he was lodged 


it night mn an apartment handsomely furnished, but not often used 
|| There was nothing that struck him particularly in the room when 


| left 





alone, till he happe ned to cast his eyes upon a | icture, which 





immediately arrested his attention. It was a single head ; but there 
was something so uncommon, so frightful and unearthly, in its ex- 





| pression, though by no means ugly, that he tound himselt irresistibly 
attracted to look att. In fact, ld not tear himself from the 
fascination of this portrait, till his imagimation was filled by it, and 
his rest broken. He retired to bed, dreamed, and awoke from time 
to time, with the head glaring on him. In the morning, 
saw by his looks that he had slept il, and nyu red the cause, which 
| was told. ‘The master of the house was much vexed, and said that 
|} the picture ought to have been removed ; that it was an ove rsight, 





le COL 


his host 





mnd that it always was removed when the chamber was used. ‘Ihe 
| picture, he said, was indeed terrible to every one; but it was so 
tine, and had come mto the family in so curious a way, that he could 
not make up his mind to part with it or to destroy it 
—* My father,’ said he, * was at Hlambureh on busi- 


The story of 
lit was this 


ness, and while dining ata cotter house, he observed a young man 
ofa remarkable appearance enter, seat hunseli alone in a corner, 
| and commence a solitary meal. His countenance bespoke the ex- 


treme of mental distress, and every now and then he turned his head 
quickly round, as if he heard somet! | 


and go on with his meal after an ¢ 





this same man at the same place for two or three successive days, 
ind, at length, became so much interested about him, that he spoke 


tohim. ‘The address was not repulsed, and the stranger seemed to 








tind some comfort m the tone of syt ipathy and Kindness which my 
ather used He was an Italian, we iormed, poor, but not des- 
titute, and living economically upon the profits of his art i painter 
Ther imtimacy increased ; and at length the Italian, seemg my 


ry emotion at his convulsive turnings and shudder- 





father’s involur 





ngs, which continued as formerly,,interrupting their conversatior 
from time to time, told him his story. Ile was a native of Rome 
and had lived in some familiar nuch patronized 
by, a voung nobleman; but so ‘ sion they had 
fallen out, and his patron, besides using Vv repro | expres- 
sions, had struck him The paimter broods ver the « rrace of 
the blow He could not iAile nh ace ti 5 
rank; he therefore watched fo in opt t ity, and ssassinated 
m. Ofcourse he fled from his country, and tinally had reache 
Hamburgh He had not, however, passed many weeks from t 





it of the murder, before one dav. im the crowded street, he hear 





n i 

is nane ca le a by a voice tan ir to m™ ne turn d s rtr 

ind saw the face of $s victim lo him with a tixed eve 
From t} moment he had no { + ata vrs, ina l t ices, 
amidst companies, however ¢ aged he m eard ‘ 
voree, and col hd never he 'p l ) kin rTrTo nd . il he s 
looked round, he always encountered the same face starmg e 
upon him. At last, in a mood of desperation, he had tixe mse 
face to face, and eve to eve, and « erately drawn the phantom 
visage as it glared upon him: and ¢4:s was the picture so draw: 


The Italian said he had struggled long, but 
. 


he could now no longer bear; and 


lew isa burden which 
he was resolved, when he had 
made money enough to return to Rome. to surrender himself ta ms- 
tice, and expiate his crime on the scatlold. He gave the tints! 
picture to my father, in return tor the kindness which he had shown 





{to him." 


THE FINE ARTS. 
We have been much pleased by a visit to Mr. Clark's fine ; 


lection of paintings and statuary on exhibition in the granite by; 








gs, corner of Broadway and Ch t Phe visiter w 
here find excellent copies of the chef d’aurres of the old mas 
Salvator Rosa, Dominichino, Guido, Correggio, etc., together w 


many undoubted originals of celebrated artists, which are wy 


serving of frequent and careful inspection. An exhibition lke 


calculated to promote a love for pure and refined pleasures, js ; 


tainly every way worthy of the support of an intelligent comr 
and it would be a reflection on the taste of the publie if Mr ¢ 
atte t to establish a museum of the arts should prove a fa; 





Tue Arotto Gattery.—The y of the Apollo Asse 








lor the promotion of the fine arts is now open for pubhe exh; 
Lhe co Lol | es to be seen at the Apollo at pres 
sually excellent and interesting, e« 
of the arts obtained from all parts of eck 
the Medusa,” an admirable copy of the cei , 
Louvre, is alone sufficient, we sho 
number of visiters We commend this exhibition and the Ass 
tion, the obj ct of which ts well known, to the attention of th 
MUSICAL. 
Russet has good taste in his selection of words He seerm« 


revel in old productions, or such as have the crust ol antiqt ity 
The “Fme Old English Gentleman” 


them s one ol r 
effective things he sings His voice is well adapted to su 
positions, and he renders them in a manner peculiarly his owr | 


I 


* Old Oak,” the ** Old Bell,” the ** Old Wile,” ete. are fine, | 


manly sor ' 


following, wluch he has recently ¢ 


posed and sung with his usual applause The words are fr 


pen of Miss Eliza Cook, a clever English lady, a notice of whos 


writings will be found under the literary head 


I love it, I love it; and who shall dare 


To chide me for loving that old arm-chau 
I've treasured it long as a sainted prize 
I've bedew'd it wi l 


aim d it withs 


tears, and eml 





inds to my heart 


*Tis bound by a thousand 
| Not a tie will break, not a link will start 
Would ye learn the spe il? 


And a sacred thing ts that old arm-chair 


A mother sat there 


In childhood’s hour I linger'’d near 

The hallow'd seat with list"nmg ear; 

And gentle words that mother would give 
To tit me to die and teach me to live 

| She told me shame would never betide > 

With truth jor my creed and God for my guid 
She taught me to lisp mv earhest praver, 


As I kneit beside that old arm-char 


I sat and watched 





When her eye grew dim, and her lecks were grav 
And I almost worshipy'd her when she smiled 
And turn‘d fron ‘Bible to bl s her ch 

Years roll'd or t ist one ped 

My idol was shi mv earth-star fled 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, 

Whe n I saw her die int it old arm-chair 

lis past ' “tis past! but I gaze on it now 

With quivering breath and throbbing brow 

“Twas there she rsed me! ‘twas there s ole 


1 } 
WY NOWS WIth lava tide 


Say it us folly, and de 


And mem 





em me weak, 

While the scalding drops start down my check 
But I love it, I love it, and cannot tear 

My soul from a mot 


ef’s old arm-chair 




















V i 
2 number of pieces of ele if music, many of them wi i hands 
Vignette t tle-; ives Wi not amor n The MV re 
Chivalry.” by Nels Oh! must we part,” sung by Mac 
Malibran, composed | David Lee—* lim along Josey,” sur 
Mr John N Smit \ Ue | Lo iceledrated [ ian 
Carulh, adapted and arranged for the pianoforte by J. Chadw 
I Silver Moon The la ‘ s so Dea 
I ged tor the g I vand Hall are amor the 's 
ers of new a rare mus em v 
sa tas t ’ Sivic 
RUC N Man our vr s \ 
Ba v o lo ’ j \ r . vn t 
shed Ve st, has tor some € cen « g 
giving musik | lessons Her clea ( tio ind purity sty 
are qualifications whr stronaty ri nme 1 rto ourt 
sel 3 Her resi ce is 84 Walker-str 
THEATRICAL. 
We have r r s fow remarks resp t} 
week 
Mr. Simpson‘s eht will ce y W ednesday ¢ 
next, on which occasion w ype the ifmends of the Park w 
t trace Forrest a ( es Ke r 
me st t Bower 
Lane vis s t ( Lare nig ; . ymour 
Browne, Fivnn, and ‘I ‘ 
ash. chin Keemhaneedibine Seadiedt-Meeitins ened 
Mitchell, we are sed to perceive, is realizing a fortune 


Olympic. where Mrs. Bailey ts deservedly a favourite 
i aia 


pan 7 : : 
lhe Bowery Amphitheatre is one of the best conducted est 





blishments in America 


hes in town, and is generally full 


i- 


It is visited by the most respectable fam: 
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Me)aia, and ther Poems. By Eliza Cook 
by Linen and Fennel, New-York 
\ MAGNIFICENT edition of the wriungs Of this poy i or 
eplendidly illustrated with fine stecl engravings. With the exce 
yn of Mrs. Hemans, no fema ior has given to the world s 
au ng little poems as Miss Cook. Her writ 
re earnestness of leelu great s plicitv, true 
1 d ct cv ol se ent y seem to be 
tural overflowings of a hear w est sens ties 
slive to all the ge rim ses u v Wel 
several of the mino poems in this vi ne tocopy int 
y willa 4S OPpoOrtunily « s; im this place we have only 
r i T the lo win 
WASHINGTON 
Land of the West, though passing brief the record of thine 
Thou hast a name that darkens story's wide page ! 
the blasts of | ( or ¢ t cs ll be | dest iar 
Let others boast the sateciites thou hast the planet star 
Thou hast a name w ‘ ( s ofl shall ne’er depart 
lis stamped upon the dullest brain, and warms the coldest hear 
4 war-cry fit for any land whe t »s to be wor 








West! it 


England, my heart is truly t 


Land 
Lang 


of the 








Phe land that holds a mot s and wave that mother birt 
Oh. keenly sad would be t fate that t st me from thv sho 
And faltering my breath, thats d, ** Farewell for ever more !” 
But did I meet such adverss lw 1 not seek to dwe}] 
: 1) 
Where olden heroes wroucht the deeds for Homer's song to tell 
Away, thou gallant ship! I'd ery, and bear me swittly on 
B ear me from my own fair land to that of Washington '” 
Memoirs of the French Revolutior By Madame Tussand. Philadelphia 
Lea and Blanchard. 1 sale Messrs. Carvills, New-York 
This is an interes work, filled with anecdotes and persor al 
uniscences of the terrible revolution of which so much has beer 
tten. We have here authentic accounts of many exciting 
nts umediately connected with that great tragedy and the pr 


il actors init Pie 


i* A Residence 


is edited by Francis Harvé, author of 


WOTK 


in Greece, Turkey,” ete 





ais the Heart. By Mrs. Bray. 2vols. Philadelphia: Lea and Blar 
cha For sale by Messrs. Carvills, New-York 
\ collection of tales which possess no very great merit, and 
1. we should suppose, were hardly worth republishing The 
it lovers of t cy may poss ¥ pass al 0 
two over them without vaw Had a majority of the stories 
1 make up these v mes been sent originally to any respecta 
periodical in the ¢ v Vi co dent thev would not have 
admitted gratis 
I American Rep« V Arts, S s, and Manufactures. \V ! 
I i J.J. Mapes. New-Y W. A. Cox 
4 periodical of t s is cer ily me ind deserving of a 
support. ‘The work embraces re of America lother 
L inventions cco ts ot 1a ctures rt cle serv 
s on natural fils yV and mec crence } : i 
literary essays , the transactions of e Mecha s’ Ins tt 
e Greneral Society of Mechanics and Tr sine ihe Ly m ot 











er is exceeding. vy we nad edited w 
Lette ae of the Great Weste eu 
\ collection of lettc Sam Sl ‘, somet es ¢ s s 
Vv amusing, an 1 dis v t wi ce ‘ t 
ent. The book, however, is marred by the freq t occurrence 
scene expressions and allusions, which wall be 1 ed v 
ret Dy all, except thos Who mistake v ritv for w 
"I ways a Bywavs 
A new edit his ) work, with materia ‘ s 
withor, J tta now British Cons it Bost s 
ed by Mr. Roberts. the blisheroft “Wo f Roma 
e completed in t ext four numbers of t work 
nders ma not te sar that Le ¢ ew? 8 
E 1 is ished in this ¢ in the Fre i lan 
i has neariv compieted the twell ( ol its existence 
| ersons study r the French | r ‘ 1 espe ¥ % 
se who wish to } vw what is passing in the ‘ 

1 political world I ce, it ¢ t he too highly re nm ed 
it Is in tact 1 ONLV J t i} this country irom which any 
uke information on these topics can be ob ed Quri 
t present is to ‘ its editorial de tment Is 
ifier to be conducted bv a ge ri n of distu shed literarv 


tation, M. Frederick Ga irtict M. Gaillardet is the 
r other works, 


iher d*Eon, wh i 











ive bee nes 

Paris, also of the drama of S na 

larly of that well-know piece 

,of wh iw so coolly roy nas 
] s gentleman took ry er k 
» t g add mis to the ec ! } as his own ¢ 
t Strength of the Pius erhand | ed toa cita 
t before the tribunal of commerce, by whose ent the the- 
tres were prohibited from ant cing the plav as written by M 
D and ever since thev ( civen M (ra r tast aut} 
Satisfied with thus asserting his rights, the true au generously 
Made no olnection to the pay be ig pnolishe d vM ) mas i 





} 


his works M. Gaillardet has already entere¢ 





ction of upor 
} 


his editorial labours, and we hope they will add as much to the sub 





scription list of the Courer des Etats-Unis 


London : Charies Tilt. Forsale 





To make wires love their h 























TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. mes—e 
; ; lowing excellent remarks are from the mm of o sprightly and 
We must decline the communication of * B.C." the subject t3 not a suitab/+ one 
mns—for the same reason we must decline the article on the Com Scnarwee i ” Heo s We I \ great de 
y A. ails the aldermen ** the st dewers, though’ not the is be tt} ‘ ‘ \ ,~a it s'uveal me duty ot 
the ege.”—** L. S." who sends us a ! from Nashville, ew WIVES ; alu 1 wlin ve, to make home 
ng the M uld have paid postage —we consider Ais pratse somewhat 
de at two shi $ We go behind the pat tn sometimes ourselves, and were = ott = -" , —— 
t aware of the facts spoken of by** T.”’ before the receipt of h mun . 7 9 i t men hav 
tron, but what good could possibly come from thetr pu tly Severa mmn nothing to ¢ t s upon the 
” ns marked for insertion are on hand, {th tura.— nks ‘ the « to be t casante 
ue to Mr. Redfield for the loan of the fine engraving of Schaller, 1 ’ \\ 
tn thts number of the Mirror “Songs of | w ‘ l : bea , nealien 
OA, weep not, my love,’ written by J. S. i hs mi pre a sf ey t . en may treat 
Mae and presented io the New-Y } ‘ . appear * sus t ‘ price v a s are 
week The above, the first of a serves, has been unar ably lard over A vu P \ the beds 
oliver numbers will @eppear @s soon as recetucd } . . eu fat 
‘ " ‘ When a man 
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x ‘ ‘ “ ire we 
‘ j 
—_— . _— . aes eX emula 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1840 
the fathe f If they " t 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ iy i 
Objectionable passages A distinguished literary gentlema 
j £ , , , > of 
y care ‘ ‘ ‘ 
writing to a friend, requested to k \ s views reference t \ 
‘ . i “f ‘ ‘ Le ml 
expurgated edition of t Enghs oets, im Ww i the objec 
2 ‘ r ’ t nded to 
able passages should be omitted. His frend replhiec the th , 
‘ es dis ri 
the plar agood one, povided he placc« i the object abic 
‘ “ eceive 
passa es” at the end of the book s pec © mi t know oO 
‘ ‘ ! s 
, , 
what the * ob mavie passages were I learned pundit 
: ‘ ‘ : VM t very i 
Noah Webst ce or ee , : ; 7s) ; _— 
Noah Webster, published “an expurgated edition” of the Bible, . 
! t , B tl re dt ‘ 
on the above plan, omitting what he conccived to be the *« ‘ 
. ; t ‘ eclectoc l 1 ‘ 
tionable passages” of Holy Writ, which did not sell, for the rea , , , . 
de ‘ ‘ nature 
we presume, that he neglected to publish a comprehensive appe 
I yusties , weve 
dix like the one above suggested The New-York American has { 
Dut a sit by ‘ “ vine 
some remarks which are not i applic abie to the present subject , , 
: ver one ‘ ‘ ver or che ‘ y extra 
Speaking of Harpers edition of Universal History, the editor 
nary i for t ocea hot om ‘ 
says * There 1s one notice in the publishe rs’ advertisement, w 4 { 
‘ vw © set ! . 
we saw with regret, and must speak of with disapprobation. It , , his Mab 





in these words df the last } - 
\ . \ \ ‘ 
edition, omit s f pass su 4 , 
£ ] ' . 
mater and which might consider 
cali ' sas if} equalized 
n reader We ave not the time nort ! 
verilv what these ¢ cd passages are, 1 t ( w ia ‘ ‘ tin 
« * materia o ow the n t be considered ‘ ' 
i ‘ ‘ \ ‘ 
American reader but we st against 1 ol t t 
ve i \ = ca ‘ 
lating ) al r nd especially net the mpt 1 ’ 
H auth 1 | iga Arm | ‘ wife 
r re aders ire t yt I = rvt s cet 1 n } { | i : 
ind prejudices There is s Wa ol mat ess im the 
idea that a book of instruct nd authority 1 book of histor, 
‘ t tn 1 t ‘ siyv | sii I = ¢ ry ‘ r | 
sions it he m eable t surd vanity, « t ri \‘“\ 1 4 won 
V ‘ y \ 
r terests— short. it mt be falsified be © 1 bone , 
merenant twe t vct of duty > protes ’ 1} , 
‘ ssun ) { nde fa an st alike t ‘ 
‘ 
rat mer n rea < 
rand Ame i dae | ve hes } ‘ 





























so s ona ew st re ais f \ t ‘ i 
new forest.” not of Han 2, ¢ Ha s ( sts of ue ste . . , ' ! ” 

naz p ntitv of ‘1 y oh-w | , 1) I v ditt t t ts t 
olten ast sho ild ec—ent cua AC SOT in cTe¢ tr wi he | ' t : 

3 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ lle « re ‘ sduty 
nothine impropcr 9 sme P ere 5 
muck * cove shore rally som ne P to yar i to be shown alway t 
At the broad-br S ( } kee ‘ ma { nee ! I t . , * of | ces ' hw 
under the wide ¢ sola <« this vi falling ove ! . 5 oat me atte 
the collar of the « nd i t ( ‘ eo; oO 

ves are off, a e hat remove the f er ( drawnt i Vu . . 
s brush-w ' , re it bed as it yy hear ‘ . t her, « 
d fermente us tha ease is byt cat ‘ ! r these n eT and : ect On ' 
- 4 T ! be 
mutton ists drawn thro suv t “ ‘ ol . : : 
inced to shake hands with a hand ae far, white, and t V Siete . 
beautiful and feminine, as th which ¢ Dole: | ve to | I , — 
M mna, at Ble eum, or as ¢ Hon has Led S portrait ol sion OF 4 “ 
t 10 matter w n. Away, then, ‘ foreign fa . i. ree aK of i 
a poser A moder . ' ere a » such things in ¢ t i | i ek LA lem 
world as atheiste. v aoe ; . We resnect Si ‘ N the 1 it presi 
« nit to the w er fore whit er Se W um Mar s nor ue . nember f a ' 
not an exception to the swe rt . respecting et 1» tM . 

2 of Sir Vi we unders he is at present combing | ‘ Asa ce oft 
wiuskers and « ne 8 at Hen ead, L. 1, where he h prev { P ‘ f ‘ r’s duty, 
! s time past been empioved row Vv, the last Pa erv " e state by 

iK r cleve ry ne vi It c ! ’ 

r r 1 yeatres—tive and { eve vit It we , nise’’ oF a 
ron curtau ‘ v prepared, be mystic v ls, Tol It is not { | { ‘ the wor , especially 
-_ Sir William has ve ri l I = ; 
s ais uNW v the great « i sort thor We | , { ‘ as the performance of t 
ire sorry to see n resorting to suc S Clap-traps f ag ' , dog, a ‘“ vonderful ‘ors 
c at rohat thus cate ‘ « ta ) e com a tv 

\ The tragedy is ¢ ed t ( est of Apple Island, o1 I ; t vy scription to a newspaper 

the last of the Q a” wi ‘ t e received w shen « 
"ys ye s ofa i ithe run 4 It " lv et will it staring 
So W 1 contemplates a v« of & in Knowle or 
s $a t t | ‘ ‘ to be scrupulously 
er * pa | { “ advertisement, w we ( f © extremely eloquent, or among law 
‘ the . P I ‘ - sppily ¢ acteris ve \ r ‘ y learned lore 
snd illustrative of the eniris of th : whiel ve -—" Per | editors to be wealthy, or quacks to be 
sons wishing to dispose of the gravestones of their relatives in th modest a prete 
former burving-or un 1 in Rose-strect, are requested to remove them It is not fashionable for young swells to go to bed till morning, 
without delay.’ or for ladies, who essay to look sentimental, to rise ull noon 
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SIX NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 1] 


BY THOMAS MOORE 

Turse songs have the stamp of the author's ge- 
nius. They are gems of lyrical poetry ; full of feeling, 
delicacy and grace. The thoughts, too, are clothed 
in that smooth, flowing, and musical language, of 
which, among all song-writers, Moore alone is mas- 
ter. The verses are united to melodies by him- 
self and other composers. ‘* The Musical Box,” 
a pretty jeu d'esprit, has music by Barnett ; and 
the composer has availed himself of the subject, by 
introducing a symphony of more than usual length, 
in which the box discourses eloquent music. * The 


dawn is breaking o'er us,” is composed by Balfe, || 


and is exceedingly light and elegant. * The lan- 
guage of flowers” is adapted to Thalberg’s famous 
andante, which, under his magical touch, turned 
the heads of the amateurs last season, and makes a 
delicious air fora ballad. And ‘They met but once,” 
is united to one of Bellini’s sweetest melodies. The | 
other two, music as well as words, are by Moore | 
himself; and these, we think, are the best of the 
set. “ When to sad music,” is one of them. Its 
impassioned tenderness breathes in the strain with 
which the author has clothed it, and its effect, sung 
as he can sing it, must be exquisite. [The music 
of these songs has been published by Atrwiit, 
Broadway, in an exquisite manner. We copy the 
words, with the certainty of receiving the thanks 
of the readers of the Mirror. } 


THEY MET BUT ONCE 


They met but once, in youth's sweet hour, 
And never since that day } 
Hath absence, time, or grief had power 
To chase that dream away 
They've seen the suns of other skies, 
On other shores have sought delight ; | 
But never more to bless their eyes 
Can come a dream so bright. | 


They met but once,—a day was all, 
Of love's young hopes they knew, 

And still their hearts that day recall 
As fresh as then it flew 


Sweet dream of youth!—oh ne'er again 
Let either meet the brow | 
They left so smooth and smiling then, 
Or see what it is now. } 


For, youth, the spell was only thine, 
Froin thee alone th’ enchantment fows 

That makes the world around thee shine 
With light thyself bestows. 


They met but once—oh, ne'er again 
Let either meet the brow 

They left so smooth and smiling then, 
Or see what it is now 








OH, DO NOT LOOK 80 BRIGHT AND BLEST 


Oh, do not look so bright and blest, 
For still there comes a fear, 

When brow lke thine looks happiest, 
That grief is then most near. 


There lurks a dread in all delight, 
A shadow near each ray, 

That warns us then to fear their flight, 
When most we wish their stay. 


Then look not thou so bright and blest, 
For ah! there comes a fear, 

When brow like thine looks happiest, 
That gnef is then most near. 


Why is it thus that fairest things, 
The soonest fleet and die ? 

That when most light is on their wings, | 
They're then but spread to fly ! 

And, sadder still, the pain will stay— 
The bliss no more appears ; 

As rainbows take their light away, 
And leave us but the tears! 


Then look not thou so bright and blest, 
For ah! there comes a fear, 

When brow like thine looks happiest, 
That grief is then most near 








THE MUSICAL-BOX | 


“Look here,” said Rose, with laughing eyes, 
** Within this box, by magic hid, 
A tuneful sprite imprison'd lies, 
Who sings to me whene’er he’s bid. 


* Though roving once his voice and wing, 

He'll now hie still the whole day long ; 
Till thus [I touch the magic spring— 

Then hark how sweet and blithe his song.”’ | 





* Ah Rose,” I cried, * the poet's lay 
Must ne'er ev'n beauty's slave become ; 
Through earth and air his song may stray, 


If all the while his heart's at home } 
** And though in freedom’s air he dwell, 
Nor bond nor chain his spirit knows, | 


Touch but the spring thou know’st so well, 


And hark how sweet the love-song flows.” 


Thus pleaded I for freedom’s right ; 
But ah, when beauty takes the field, 

And wise men seek defence in flight, | 
The doom of poets is to yield i 


y) 4s 7 
a ABIALEEE: 





Every one familiar with the writings of Schiller will be gratitied to see the features of that extraor- 


dinary man, ‘The above is an accurate likeness 


No more my heart the enchantress braves, || 
I'm now in beauty's prison hid ; 

The sprite and I are fellow-slaves, 
And I, too, sing whene’er I'm bid 


WHEN TO SAD MUsie 


When to sad music silent vou listen, 
And tears in those eyelids tremble like dew ; 
Oh, then there dwells in those eyes, as they glisten, | 
A sweet holy charm that mirth never knew. 


But when some lively strain resounding 
Lights up the sunshine of joy on that brow, 


H Oh, then, the young deer o'er the hills bounding, 


Was ne'er in its mirth so graceful as thou 


' 
| When on the sky at midnight thou gazest, 


A light so divine thy features then wear, 
That,when to some planet thybright eye thou raisest, 
We feel ‘tis thy home thou art looking for there. | 


But when the word for the gay dance is given, 
So buoyant thy spirit, so heartfelt thy mirth, 
Oh then, we say, ne’er leave earth for heaven, 
But linger sull here, to make heaven of earth. 





THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS 


Fly swift, my light gazelle, 
To her who now hes waking, 
To hear thy silver bell | 
The midnight silence breaking | 
' 


And, when thou com’st with gladsome feet, 
Beneath her lattice springing, 

Ah, weft she'll know how sweet 
The words of love thou'rt bringing 


Yet no—not words, for they 
But half can tell love's feeling ; 
Sweet flowers alone can say 
What passion fears revealing 


A once bright rose’s withered leaf, 
A tow’ring lily broken,— 
Oh, these may paint a grief 
No words could eer have spoken 
Not such, my gay gazelle, 
The wreath thou spreadest over 
Yon moonlight dale, to tell 
My lady how I love her 
And what to her will sweeter be 
Than gems the nchest, rarest,— 
From truth’s immortal tree 
One fadeless leaf thou bearest 





THE DAWN TS BREAKING O'ER Us 


The dawn is breaking o'er us, 
See, heaven hath caught its hues! 
We've day's long light before us, 
What sport shall we pursue ! 


The hunt o'er hill and lea? 
The sail o’er summer sea ! 
Oh let not hour so sweet 

Unwing'd by pleasure fleet 


, which we present to the readers of the Mirror, 
instead of a piece of music, which usually occupies this page 


The dawn is breaking o'er us, 
See, heaven hath caught its hue! 
We've day's long light before us, 
What sport shall we pursue ! 
But see, while we're deciding, 
What morning sport to play, 
The dial’s hand is gliding, 
And morn hath pass’d away 


Ah, who'd have thought that noon 
Would o’er us stea! so soon, 
That morn’s sweet hour of prime 
Would last so short a time! 


But come, we've day before us, 
Still heaven looks bright and blue ; 
Quick, quick. e’er eve comes o'er us, 
What sport shall we pursue ! 


Alas, why thus delaying’ 
We're now at evening's hour ; 
Its farewell beam is playing 
O’er hill and wave and bower 


That light we thought would last, 
Behold, ev’n now ‘tis past ; 
And all our morning dreams 
Have vamish'd with its beams ! 
But come ! ‘twere vain to borrow 
A lesson from this lay, 
For man will be to-morrow, 
Just what he’s been to-day 


MISCELLANY. 





DESULTORY THOUGHTS 


We travel! into foreign countries, not to improve 
our own manners, but to learn the worst of theirs, 
and to transplant them carefully into our own 
climate 

Wisdom cannot be obtained without industry 
and labour. Can we hope to find gold upon the sur- 
face of the earth, when we dig almost to the cen- 


tre of it to find lead, and tif, and the baser metals’ 


In taking revenge, a man is but equal with his 
enemy ; but in peasing it over, he ts superniour 

The Itahans have a good proverb, ** Tanto buon 
che val mente ;* so good that he ts good for nothing 

If a man be gracious and civil] to a stranger, it 
shows he is a citizen of the world, and that his 
heart 1s no island cut off from other lands, but a 
continent that joins them 

It is observable that in all popular superstitions 
men follow fools 

t is a poor centre of man’s actions, himself. It 
is right earth; for that only stands fast upon his 
own centre ; whereas all things that have affinity 
with the heavens, move upon the centre of another, 
which they benefit 

The parable of Pythagoras, ‘* Cor ne edito,” is 
dark, but true—eat not the heart 

Some, admiring what motives to mirth mfants 
meet with in their silent, solitary smiles, have re- 
solved, how truly I know not, that then they con- 
verse with angels ; as indeed such cannot among 
mortals find any fitter companions 


Wist 


The pyramids themselves, doting with age, hav; 
forgotten the names of their founders 

Jrawing near her death, St. Monica sent my 
pious thoughts as harbingers to heaven, and }, 
soul saw a glimpse of happiness through the ehik 
of her sickness-broken body 

The good widow, if she can speak but lit: 
of her dead husband, speaks but little of hin 
handsomely folding up her discourse, that his y., 
tues are shown outwards, and his vices wrappe, 
up in silence ; as counting ut barbarism to thryy 
dart on his memory who hath mould cast on his hod 

There is nothing makes a man suspect my 
more than to know little 

Suspicions among thoughts are like bats amg¢ 
birds, they ever fly by twilight 

There are many men of the present day wh: 
like Sir William Devereux, tell the wrttiest stone. 
in the world, without omitting anything in they 
but the point 

There is many a woman who would make 
splendid picture if, like the goddess Laverna, «, 
could be painted as a head without a body 


e ox 
5 
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MAXIMS RELATING TO DRESs 


Do not require your dress so much to fit as} 
adorn you. Nature is not to be copied but exalt 
by art. Apelles blamed Protogenes for being + 
natural 

Never in your dress altogether desert that tasty 
which is general. ‘The world considers eccentr 
city in great things genius ; 1 small things, folly 

Always remember that you dress to tascinat 
others, not yourself ; 

To win the affection of your mistress, appx 
negligent in your costume—to preserve it, ass 
duous: the first is a good sign of the passwn « 
love ; the second, of respect 

A fool may dress gaudily, but a fool cannot dres: 
well—for to dress well requires judgment ; anc 
Rochefoucauld says with truth, “* On est q uelyne- 
fois un sot avec de l'esprit, mass on ne lest jamas 
avec du jugement 

The most graceful principle of dress is neatness 
—the most vulgar is preciseness 

Never let the finery of chains and rings se 
your own choice ; that which naturally belongs t 
women should appear only worn for their sake 
We dignify foppery when we invest it wit! 
sentiment 

Is the great man you would conciliate a cox 
comb '—go to him in a waistcoat hke his ow: 
** Tmitation is the sincerest flattery.” 

The handsome may be showy in dress, the 
should study to be unexceptionable ; just 
great men we look for something to admire— 
ordinary men we ask for nothing to forgive 

Avoid many colours; and 
prevalent and quiet tint, to sober down the others 
Apelles used only four colours, and always sui 
dued those which were more florid, by a darkening 
varnish 

There is a study of dress for the eged, as we 
as for the young. Inattention is no less indecor 
in one than in the other; we may distinguish t 
taste appropriate to each, by the reflection the 
youth is made to be loved—age to be respecte: 


seek, by some on 





State or THE MarKkET.—The board of broker: 
is shaved verv thin, and its condition now Is nearly 
transparent. Our current notes are uncurrent, atu 
are now oftener counted than discounted. Broker: 
are now breakers, and many a floating cap:ta! 
been sunk in them. It was proposed at a incet 
of merchants vesterday, that @ petition should ix 
pre se nted to the common council, for changing the 
first letter in the name of Wall-street, froin a W 
to an F 

Dealers in hardware, say they never found things 
as hard as now; that tin plates are flat, lead heavs 
iron dull, spades not trumps, and more rakes in 
market than inquired after; brass is, however. 
demand for politicians ; 
but holders cannot be got to fork them out. Na 
won't go by pushing, and have to be driven 

The drvgoods merchants say that their cases er 
hard, and complain that people preter th 
rags to theirs 

In paints, everything looks black, though ma 
attempt to varnish the thing over 

Shippers of ashes have had to add sackclot! 
them—as prospects are by no means peariey 
prices are gong to pot 

The timber trade is pming, and holders 
to rest upon their oars to stave off the pressur 

‘There is no spirit in the rum trade, and holders « 
vinegar look sour; champagne, however, is bri>s 

Rhubarb and semna are quite drugs, but ther 
a consumption of brimstone for matches . m 
having lately been made 

Holders of indigo look blue, but those deep re 
are not green enough to thmk that a sympt 
the trade dying 

Starch is stiffening, and paper ts stationary 
the meat market things are flowery, bu 
sav that the high prices of wheat go against the 
graim—at which the bakers are also crusty 

The grocers have got along pretty gingerly. | 
some having tasted a piece of the times, have b« 
come peppery 

There is no life in dead hogs, but some anima 
tion in old cheese 

Bills of exchange are wanted ; those which hav 
crossed the Atlantic twice are inquired atter 


brads are also in request 
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